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RUIN AND RECONSTRUCTION OF THE SOUTHERN 
STATES. 


IV. 
MATERIAL RECONSTRUCTION. 


HE material reconstruction of the Southern States, retarded as 

it has been by the so-called Reconstruction Acts, has been truly 
wonderful, when all the circumstances have been taken into consid- 
eration—even those which are apparent on the surface. There are 
other causes lying deeper, and less considered by the outside world, 
which constitute a greater marvel still. Yet the work has gone steadily 
on, and is still progressing, in despite of drawbacks and ‘disasters which 
might have driven any people to despair. Whatever may have been 
the defects of the Southern character engendered by the “ peculiar 
institution,” which proved at once the blessing and the bane of the 
population, which owed both its prosperity and its ruin to so excep- 
tional a state of society, certain it is that great virtues were also 
nourished under its auspices, and among these have shone conspicu- 
ously unconquerable courage under adversity, and that highest form 
of manhood which struggles and strives “against the slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune.” For closely following the war, whose 
ruin has already been faintly outlined in a preceding“article, came a 
series of visitations upon the conquered sections in which the wrath 
of man seemed joined to the wrath of God, and Providence seemed to | 
rain down plagues on the doomed land in the shape of pestilence, 
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famine, and adverse seasons, Epidemics are ever apt to follow in the 
wake of long-protracted wars, and from these the South was not ex- 
empt ; but a worse plague than pestilence or floods was rained down 
upon the reconstructed States in the shape of those human locusts, the 
“ carpet-baggers,” whose misrule and robberies kept impoverished the 
struggling people, whose hard gains were stolen with or without the 
sanction of legislation. To the open confiscation and theft of Southern 
property soon succeeded that more covert and cruel confiscation, in 
the shape of taxation and legal appropriation, which prevails to-day i in 
those of the reconstructed States still so unfortunate as to remain 
under carpet-bag rule sustained by ignorant negrovoters. Even on 
those States which, Sinbad like, have succeeded in shaking off their 
“Old Man of the Sea,” the curse still clings in the shape of the legacy 
they have left behind of unpaid obligations still pressing on the re- 
sources and credit of States whose treasuries they emptied before their 
flight. This is the true solution of the problem which seems to puzzle 
the Northerner and the foreigner so much in contrasting the great pro- 
duction of the Southern staples during the past two or three years, 
with the universal complaint of the scarcity of money and distressed 
condition of the great mass of the Southern people: God and nature 
have restored what man has taken away. The hard earnings of a 
resolute and laboring people have been poured like rain into the sea, 
or have gone to enrich the Northern scum that floated down on the 
war-tide, and remained to pollute the Southern land. Sad as are the 
stories, terrible as‘is the record of carpet-bag and negro rule in the 
South which have been dragged to day, yet the hundredth part never 
has, and possibly never will be told. The reality surpasses all power 
of speech, all figures of arithmetic. You might as well strive to answer 
the question as to where last year’s snow has gone, as attempt to ac- 
count for the waste and robbery which have nullified the proceeds and 
the profits of the Southern crops, and left the Southern planters poorer 
after their great yields than they were before. Robbery is at the root 
of it ; and all the lessons taught by the war cannot avail a people thus 
plundered, until the hand of the spoiler is taken from the throat and 
the pocket of his victim, rendered powerless for resistance or reprisal 
by Federal bayonets ready to support these thieves in the name of law. 

In several English journals, which have recently commented on the 
statements made by the present writer in relation to Southern mat- 
ters, this apparent contradiction is dwelt upon, and the very efforts of 
the Southern people to redeem their condition by herculean labors set 
up as a plea in extenuation of the carpet-bagger, under whose auspices 
they imagine this great work to have been done—thase immense crops, 
which have astonished the world, to have been produced. The London 
Graphic, whose world-wide circulation gives importance to its utter- 
ances, in its issue of February 28 devotes two-thirds of a column to 
“Southern Recuperation,” wherein, after quoting largely from the 
report of the present writer on the Southern situation, it goes on to 
say: “Most Englishmen will, we feel sure, rejoice to hear that their 
kinsmen of the whilom Confederacy ’ are recovering so steadily after 
the miseries caused by war and invasion ; but in face of this pros- 
perity they will have some difficulty in believing that the ‘carpet- 
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bagger,’ with ‘his unclean hands on our throats and pockets,’ can be 
such an utterly depraved creature as Mr. De Leon represents him.” 
This is one of the hardships of our situation, and we must bear it with 
what philosophy we may. Certainly it would be worse than foolish for 
our people to suppress the facts relating to their actual progress, in 
the hope of securing a sympathy so barren of results as that which 
their wrongs and sufferings have hitherto brought, either from home 
or from abroad. The Southern people have been taught the hard 
lesson that the world will leave them to work out their own deliver- 
ance and their own earthly salvation, through their own strong arms 
and stout hearts, The voice of that pseudo-philanthropy, so long 
loudly clamorous over the wrongs of the blacks, kas not even a whisper 
for reproach for worse outrages committed on the whites, If it speaks 
at all, it is but to add insult to injury by depreciating and doubting 
the bad treatment which cries from earth to heaven throughout the 
conquered land. Let us then not regard such utterances, but work 
steadily onward to the deliverance from our worse than Egyptian 
taskmasters—already attained by some of our more fortunate Southern 
States, and dawning upon those still in bondage. 

What then is the material condition, and what are the future pros-. 
pects of the reconstructed States, agriculturally and industrially? Are 
they good or bad? Do they show practical social and financial re- 
construction, with a growing tendency to improvement ; or does the con- 
dition of things which thus far has frustrated the heroic energy and 
industry of the Southern people, bid fair to be perpetuated, and to 
render nugatory those labors? The answers to these questions, drawn 
from actual recent observation over that area, if truly and frankly 
given, are full of hope and encouragement. Within the last two years 
the actual recuperation has made steady strides, and the redemption 
of the South is now only a question of time, and not a very long time, 
With the restoration of “home rule,” and the removal of the “dis- 
abilities ” of all kinds which so heavily weighted Southern enterprise 
and effort, is coming that new order of things, so long watched for, 
which under new shapes is to restore the prestige and prosperity of 
the South as an integral part of this Union once more, Apart from 
all political considerations, let us see what the attitude of the South 
industrially is to-day. 

The first thing that strikes the home as well as the foreign observer 
is the great increase in the crops, especially of the great Southern 
staple, which after all is and must continue to be the gteat resource 
of that section ; for it means cash and comfort to its producers, and the 
demand for it seems even more illimitable than the possible supply, 
Taking now as the average Southern cotton crop four million of bales 
annually, it represents the sum of at least three hundred and fifty 
millions of dollars ; the profit of which in price over the cost of pro- 
duction is something very considerable, probably greater now under 
the system of free labor than under the old slave system, for reasons 
previously given. Nor is the South now content to profit by the pro- 
duction of her great staple alone ; she has learnt to utilise it on her 
own soil by her own water-power and her own white labor into manu- 
factures, with which she will soon supply the wants not only of her 
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own people, but of those outside of her borders. Southern cotton 
goods are already successfully competing at the West and Northwest 
with Northern and British manufactured goods, and the extension of 
her industry in that line is something surprising to those who have 
never investigated it. 

“ A third, and perhaps destined to ve a greater source of wealth and 
prosperity to the reconstructed States, is the development and dis- 
covery of the immense and valuable mineral resources she has so 
long kept buried in her bosom, extending from Virginia in a broad 
belt, covering an area of many thousands of square miles down 
through Alabama, with the outcroppings of the still rarer deposits of 
rock salt and sulphur in illimitable quantities in Louisiana. There is 
scarcely a mineral deposit that can be named, of which vast unworked 
beds in convenient localities cannot be found throughout this mineral 
belt, scarcely more than scratched before the war, but within the 
last four or five years brought into notice and to use by Southern and 
Northern energy and capital. 

_ Next in order come the vast pine and other forests of the South, 
much of them yet untouched by the woodman’s axe or trodden by 
human foot, yet in themselves vast mines of wealth, needing less of 
labor or capital for their utilisation than almost any other form of 
human enterprise for the sake of profit. The growth and proportions 
of this industry in certain sections of the South have been truly won- 
derful, and places that were languishing before its introduction are 
now rapidly reviving and growing daily in wealth and population 
through this new development of natural resources. 

These are the great sinews of Southern progress and prosperity, to 
which many minor ones might be added in the rich grain crops and 
tobacco’crops of the southern Border States, were the consideration 
of their condition entered upon in these papers, devoted chiefly to 
the extreme Southern region as yet unreconstructed, and not free, as 
they are, from the carpet-bag curse. 

nother development of industry which can not be overlooked, 
is the expansion of mechanical industries throughout the Southern 
country. This in such cities as Richmond, Louisville, Charleston, 
and New Orleans, has been very considerable, not only in the erection 
and active employment of large factories for working in wood and 
iron, and immense machine-shops connected with Southern railway 
lines, but in all the smaller handicraft arts besides. 

These are the great features of the progress which the South pre- 
sents to-day to even the most superficial observer. In order to go a 
little deeper it will be necessary to cite some of the most striking 
illustrations which have met the eye of the writer and enlisted his 
examination during the past summer and winter. The shortest and 
most conclusive method of doing this will be to give a description of 
the central point of each of these new developments, with the work 
that is actually doing there, taken from memoranda made on the spot. 
The agricultural condition and progress of the Southern States have 
already been sufficiently touched upon, and are too familiar to all 
Southern readers to need dwelling upon in detail. A.few figures will 
suffice to. show the comparative and present breadth of cotton culture, 
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f 
which we may calculate safely will expand; not diminish, with succes- 
sive years, at the price now paid'for the gréat staple. 

Unexpectedly large as was last yéar’s Cotton crop, it was not so 
very exceptional or unprecedented a& matiy pefsons supposed, The 
crop of 1870~-71 was larger, rising to 4,347,000 bales, while those im- 
mediately preceding the war exceeded even that figure by several 
thousands of bales. The cotton crop of late years, not including the 
war and a few years after it, several times tose above 4,000,000 bales. 
Yet it cannot be denied that these two crops of 1870-71 and 1872-73: 
have changed many opinions as to the availability of the labor at the. 
South, both white and black, under the changed system. There must 
have been work, and faithful work, on the part of the whole able- 
bodied population of the South, with only limited exceptions, to pro-~ 
duce such a crop, when the losses by war and emigration are taken 
into consideration. The surprise was all the greater because it is 
notorious that many of the largest and best known cotton plantations 
— small principalities in extent— are not under cultivation, except 
partially, and in some cases, like those on the Sea Islands, in the 
hands of the negroes who will not work them. The falling-off in the 
Sea Island cotton crop to less than one-half of its former product is 
patent ; and any one who travels through Mississippi and Louisiana 
is sickened at the sight of deserted fields and*decaying fences, indi- 
cative of abandonment. The supply has evidently been made up from 
small holdings, whereon white or black labor made a few bales only.. 
These are scattered all over the Southern country, and tell on the 
aggregate. Moreover, it is evident that the white man in the upper, 
part of all the cotton States, even above the degree of latitude usually. 
comprised in the cotton belt, has taken off his coat, and taking his 
boys into the field, has dispensed with the assistance of-either African 
or Mongolian in working his own cotton patch. The surprise of last 
year has again been repeated this season, as far as it has gone. Any 
man who passed through the cotton region last season with his eyes 
open, must have been struck with the rapid and increasing develop- 
ment of the system above described, and have augured from it greater 
results in the future, should the labor of these new tillers of the soil 
be adequately rewarded. At the same time the indications were that 
the larger planters would not and could not reap equal returns for 
their investments and necessary outlay, unless the crops brought 
higher prices than seemed at all probable. 

This topic is one of*such vital importance to a very large section of 
our Southern country, that it has been deemed necessary to dwell 
upon it at some length, in the hope of showing the knot that is 
strangling the Southern planter, who has never been permitted to 
reap the fruits of his own labor since the war ; as well as to explain 
an apparently phenomenal condition of things in that country of ap- 
parent contradictions, the cotton-growing States, misunderstood now, 
as ever before, by “the rest of mankind.” The crop of 1872-73 
reached within 70,000 bales of 4,000,000. It is estimated that the 
present will not fall far short of the same figure. The following is 
the statement of the number of bales credited to each State :— 
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Louisiana ‘ ° . ‘ ° ° 1,240,300 
Alabama . ° ° ° ‘ ° 332,400 
Texas . ° . . . ° ° 343,450 
Florida . , P ° . = 14,068 
Georgia . ° ‘ ° ‘ ‘ ‘ 614,039 
South Carolina , P , ; , 374,476 
North Carolina ° ‘ , ‘ : 61,476 
Virginia. . ° ‘ gs 433,583 
Tennessee , 378,813 


These, it must be understood, only show the number of bales received 
from, not produced in, each State through its great cotton centre. 
Thus Louisiana is credited with the whole receipts of New Orleans, 
whereas that city taps all the neighboring cotton States on or near 
the Mississippi river, or behnecsad by rail, as is Texas, for her sup- 
plies. The actual amount of the Louisiana cotton crop will probably 
not equal that of Alabama, certainly not that of Georgia. It is im- 
possible, however, to give any exact estimate of the cotton production 
within each State owing to the causes already stated. 

Of course most of this cotton goes abroad. Last year about one- 
fourth was consumed by spinners in the United States, of which nearly 
150,000 bales were taken by the Southern mills, an increase of about 
20,000 bales on the preceding year. 

Next to cotton culture comes cotton manufacturing, not an entirely 
new art at the South, yet one which has only developed growing pro- 

ortions since thé war. This is indicated not only by the constantly 
increasing number of cotton factories throughout the Southern country, 
but by the increased consumption of cotton in the Southern mills, and 
the threatening apparition of cotton-manufactured goods even in the 
Northern markets, coming from Southern looms, into active competi- 
tion with the Northern fabrics (especially the heavier and coarser 
kinds), and almost monopolising already certain of the Western 
markets accessible by the Mississippi and by river or rail. South 
Carolina, Georgia and Alabama take the lead in this industry, and 
manufacturing towns have grown and flourished within the limits of 
these three States since the war of which the nuclei only existed 
before. The great centres of manufacturing industry in these States 
are at Graniteville and Columbia, South Carolina; at Augusta and 
Columbus in Georgia, and at or near Montgomery in bama. 
Georgia takes the lead ; South Carolina follows next. 

An observant Englishman, who has made @ tour of observation 
through the South recently, makes the following remarks, which my 
own personal observation has confirmed, and which prove conclusively 
that the present unexpected increase of cotton production is due to 
white, not negro labor, and that the new antagonism between the two 
races is in a direction precisely opposite to that which had been pre- 
dicted North and South. For, whereas under the old system of slavery 
the white man was the chief supporter and profited most by the large 
plantation arrangement, the emancipation of the slave has produced 
precisely the opposite result. Now it is the negro (call him’ by what 
name you may) who depends on the large plantation ; it is the eman- 
cipated white man, who has no further care of or use for him save 
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his labor, who chiefly works the small holdings, from which the chief 
profits and the unexpected increase of the cotton crop are derived. 
Our British friend, who is an apt illustration of the old story of “ Eyes 
and no Eyes” familiar to our childhood, uses this strong language :— 
“More remarkable than all is the competition that has arisen in the 
same tracts of country betwixt the larger plantations on which the 
negroes are chiefly employed, and the smaller farms cultivated by 
white people under their own hands with as little negro labor as 
possible. This feature of cotton planting in the South is at present 
conspicuous, for I hold it, from observation as well as testimony, to 
be certain that the larger proportion of the annual expansions of the 
cotton crop since the war is due to the energy in small farms, in 
gardens, and in crops taken on waste and unoccupied plantations, of 
white labor. Some few of the negroes doubtless contribute indepen- 
dently to this small-farm movement ; but the ad captandum mode of 
arguing the superior efficiency of free negro labor—viz., that so 
many negroes perished in the war, that negro women do not now work 
in the field, that negro children are put to school, and that neverthe- 
less the crop being almost equal to what it was under slavery, it 
follows that the negroes must produce greatly better than when slaves 
— jis superficial, and does not touch the substantial merits of the 
question. It does not embrace the fact that scarcely any of the 
plantations on which cotton was grown under slavery are nearly up 
to the mark of production they were before the war. It leaves out of 
view the great number of smal! white farmers who have just begun to 
grow cotton ; the great numbers of new white laborers who rent and 
crop now from year to year ; the white villagers who have thrown their 
sickles into the common harvest, small patches separately, yet large 
in the aggregate ; nor the cloud of white planters and their families, 
reduced to poverty, who have gone down into the Western bottoms, 
and bent with noble fortitude and ardor to labor in the fields. It 
would be a misapprehension to take the cotton crop now as the 
product of negro labor in the same sense as it was before the war. 
The intermixture of white labor in the cotton culture is already large, 
and the general distinction between large plantations worked by white 
employers through negro labor, and small farms worked by white 
people, remains a prominent feature of the new state of things, the 
practical force of which will be felt more year by year.” This 
sagacious estimate of the present and prophetic suggestion of the 
approaching situation was made and written by this outsider more 
than three years since, yet it gives the key to the present puzzle 
perplexing many long heads on both sides of the Atlantic, and mysti- 
fying many so-called “ Southern statesmen,” who do not and cannot 
see it yet. Personal observation over the same field three years later 
has convinced the present writer of the same drift and the same 
results, and brought home the conviction, even before seeing this 
confirmation of his conclusions, that this accounts for the great 
cotton crops of the near past, and heralds even yet greater changes 
in the shape and material of Southern labor than any yet fore- 
shadowed or believed in, And the causes which have produced and 
must extend this new state of things lie on the surface. As our 
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foreign friend says, the large planter, who runs his. plantation by 
negro labor on substantially the old system, looks almost entirely to 
cotton as his paying crop. The small farmer first looks to his own 
supplies for eating, drinking and living, and puts in his small acreage 
of cotton as his surplus crop on which he is to make his profit beyond 
the expenses of his support for self and family. Moreover, the small 
planter does not have to hire the negro by the year and put up with 
all his impositions and exactions, but when he wants his help occa- 
sionally, can always hire him, dismissing him as soon as he has done 
with him. Thus the negro, while a useful adjunct to the small planter, 
is a drawback and a burden upon the large one. Thus a fall in the 
value of cotton, while it may wreck the large planter, only lessens the 
profits of the smaller one, with whom cotton is not bread and meat, but 
a superfluity. While the great and main sources of supply must ever 
be the large plantations, yet as the greatest rivers must depend on 
their small tributaries, so in this matter of cotton supply the smaller 
sources may not be overlooked or despised in solving the problem. 

The facts and figures relative to the increase of cotton manufac- 
turing in the Southern States are really more remarkable than those 
referring to the culture of the plant, and the consequences may 
ultimately be even more important. With a change in the life of any 
people comes also a change of labor; and the new channels into 
which the minds and hands of a population may be directed, go far 
towards changing the habits and character as well as the pursuits of 
that people. Hitherto in the South, under the old order of things, 
a manufacturing community was looked upon as a synonym of bad 
manners and bad morals, not to mention bad health, as an inevitable 
result of such pursuits. The old Adamic life in the open air, and in 
upturning the earth by the man’s hands, while the woman only did 
indoor household labor, and very light labor usually in that way, was 
regarded as the only agreeable and healthy occupation. It would be 
difficult to explain to a stranger the horror the Southern men and 
women to the manor born entertained for the cotton factory and its 
life and labors. Hence the difficulty of working them there. The 
reports as to the mental, moral and physical condition of English and 
Northern operatives many years since, confirmed those prejudices in 
the minds of a people most tenacious of old impressions and very 
slow to unlearn anything. Hence ‘the prejudice referred to, which 
certainly had a disastrous influence on the pioneer establishments 
in South Carolina, which tried the experiment nearly forty years ago, 
and tried it for many years in vain. William Gregg, of Columbia, 
afterwards of Graniteville, a Northern man by birth, but Southern by 
adoption, was the first successful manufacturer in the South on a 
large scale. Negro labor was unsuccessfully tried near Columbia, at 
the Saluda Company’s factory, as early as 1840 ; the same report was 
made then as now as to incapacity of that race for this function. 
Two reasons are given: firstly, that the negro hand lacks the delicacy 
and fineness of touch requisite to handle the thread ; secondly, it is 
asserted now, as it was asserted then in the reports made at the time, 
that he had a constitutional tendency to be soothed into slumber by 
the humming of the spindles, and could not be kept awake. 
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Thus far, it is true, Southern manufacturing industry has chiefly 
been confined to the production of the heavier and coarser descrip- 
tions of cotton goods. Eminent cotton-spinners in the North have 
unhesitatingly expressed the conviction that in this line the Southern 
competition might eventually drive the Northern goods out of the 
market, provided a sufficiency of capital and labor could be procured 
sufficient to expand that rivalry into alarming proportions. At the 
same time they confidently predicted the impossibility of Southern 
rivalry in regard to the finer cotton goods and prints, which required 
skilled labor impossible to procure at the South. But the progress of 
the experiments already made at some of the larger Southern estab- 
lishments goes far to invalidate the force of these sinister predictions. 
There are already Southern cotton mills which have on a small scale 
essayed this competition, and done so successfully, as at the Eagle and 
Pheenix Mills at Columbus, Georgia, and at others in South Carolina. 
Moreover, the managers of these mills, who thoroughly understand 
their business, assert that they can get all the skilled labor required, 
and are daily educating their unskilled labor up to a higher standard. 
As to the question of capital, water does not more surely and steadily 
seek its level than money the places where its investment can be proved 
most profitable ; and with returning security and self-government at 
the South, the capital so long withheld will be poured in to meet this 
demand. So these two objections do not seem conclusive, even as to 
the latter contingency ; while in the first instance the returns made by 
the Southern mills in the shape of annual profits and dividends 
demonstrate that proposition most conclusively. 

The significant fact told by the cotton statistics for the past year, 
viz. of an increase of nearly if not quite 20,000 bales for Southern 
consumption, cannot be gainsaid nor misunderstood. Taking the 
year ending January 30th, 1869, we find the following to have been 
the consumption of cotton in Southern mills :-— 

Cotton Spun. 


Mills. Spindles. Pounds. 
a ae re | 13,436 2,475,000 
Virginia. . « « « » 10 36,060 3,010,000 
North Carolina . . . 17 24,249 3537,000 
South Carolina ... 6 31,588 4,174,100 


Georgia . . . « « 
Alabama. ... . 
Mississippi. . . . 
BUMMBs . 4 + 0 es 


20 69,782 10,864,350 
8 25,196 2,820,596 
6 8,752 1,457,900 
4 8,528 1,372,104 


Arkansas . 1 2 es 8 924 258,400 
Tennessee ....-. 10 13,720 1,847,200 
Remy . s se eo § 6,364 1,057,000 


From carefully prepared tables showing the actual consumption of 
cotton in all the mills North and South we derive the following 
results, showing an increase of 30,000 bales in Southern consumption 
from 1870-71 to 1871-72, and an additional increase of 17,000 bales 
more for 1872-3, making an increase of 37,000 bales in Southern 
consumption during the short space of the last two years :— 
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1869-70. 1870-71. 1871-72. 1872-73. 

Northern . . . . . . 806,860 1,008,956 977,540 1,063,465 
Southern . . . . « « 90,000 91,240 120,000 137,662 
Total . . . . . 896,860 1,100,196 1,097,540 1,201,127 
Added to mill stock . . ..... ee errs ee 
Reduction of mill stock . 33,876  ..... Ce Dee 





Consumption . . 930,736 1,019,446 1,137,540 1,201,127 


These totals show an increase in actual consumption this year of 
63,587 bales. If, however, the stocks held by Northern spinners are 
smaller than indicated above (as is generally believed in this market), 
then consumption has been somewhat larger. 

Facts and figures such as these outweigh all speculative opinions, 
or even the judgment of experts. They speak for themselves, and 
prove the rapid spread of this industry under circumstances of great 
depression and discouragement. These once removed, it may easily 
be imagined how the flood-tide would pour in, and how much greater a 
showing the Southern cotton mills may make two years hence under 
altered conditions. 

As already stated, the labor at these mills is chiefly, almost exclu- 
sively, performed by whites, and of these, outside of the mills wherein 
the finer goods are made, the greater proportion consists of women 
and children drawn from the neighborhood. Some men are needed 
of course for that portion of the work requiring strength, such as the 
pressing, packing and transporting, and some few black men find 
employment in this way. It is a pretty sight on entering the mills to 
see the busy crowd of women and children silently and steadily working 
at the looms and spindles— a hive of busy bees without the buzzing 
accompaniment. From personal inspection the writer can testify to 
the apparent healthiness of the operatives, who every evening at six 
o’clock swarm out of the mills on their way to their homes, since many 
of them only work by day in the mills, and do not occupy separate 
villages or crowd into tenements as at many of the Northern estab- 
lishments. These mills being chiefly established in or near large 
towns, with a comparatively dense population in the vicinity, can draw 
their labor from the neighborhood. This, together with the fact that 
the Southern climate admits of a free ventilation and constant supply 
of fresh air during the whole year, may account for the healthy ap- 
pearance of the working people, who present no pallid faces nor 
emaciated forms to the eye of the observer. Where women and 
children have constantly to work in shut-up and overheated buildings, 
the contrary is easily accounted for. And this may be regarded as 
one great superiority enjoyed by Southern mills over their Northern 
competitors, and one which must tell when the expansion of the 
industry on a larger scale takes place and a call must be made for 
foreign operatives. The hours of labor are nominally ten hours a 
day, but this includes the time allotted to meals, and I saw no signs 
of overwork anywhere. Night work is unusual and exceptional, so 
that the operatives have the evenings and nights to themselves, and 
the children by attending night-schools can enjoy the advantages of 
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education under the common-school system, as well as regular religious 
instruction. 

Some of the mills have villages for their operatives attached, such 
as the Eagle and Phoenix and the Columbus Manufacturing Company’s 
mills. The latter is truly a model establishment, under the manage- 
ment of a gallant soldier and gentleman well and extensively known 
throughout the whole Southern country—the former Adjutant-General 
of General Lee, Robert S. Chelton. Situated on the Chattahoochee 
river, but three miles from Columbus, with the narrow-gauge railway 
running near it, these mills, which were burned down during the war, 
have since been rebuilt, and are doing a thriving and increasing busi- 
ness under the active supervision of the General, who has proved 
himself as skilful a manufacturer as he formerly did a military man. 
The picturesque beauty of the site and its surroundings it were 
difficult to convey, but tourists might well visit a scene so excep- 
tionally lovely and interesting. This mill, like all the Columbus mills 
(five in number), is run by the water-power of the river, which nature 
seems to have specially designed for a manufacturing stream, so great 
is the power and so easily and cheaply made available, the rocks which 
fill its bed at certain bends forming natural breakwaters and obviating 
the necessity and expense of artificial dams to control the power. It 
is difficult to say how many mills might not be built and successfully 
run on that portion of the Chattahoochee for six miles above and below 
the growing city of Columbus. 

The argument in favor of the superiority of Southern mills over 
Northern has been thus succinctly summed up by a Southern expert 
and practical manufacturer. He gives eight reasons in the following 
order: (1) Eligible and cheap locations and motive-power. (2) Building 
materials cheap, with skilled labor for erection of buildings lower than 
at the North. (3) Machinery of latest kind cheaply obtainable by water 
transport from Europe or North, much of which may be made by exist- 
ing founderies and machine-shops on the spot. (4) Cheapest market 
to buy cotton on the spot, estimated saving of five cents per pound. 
(5) Ample supply of cheap and efficient operative labor to attend 
machinery. (6) A ready and good home market for fabrics made, and 
good transportation facilities to send them abroad, should it be found 
more profitable. (7) The character of the legislation affecting invest- 
ments in manufacturing. (This refers to the action of the Georgia 
and, I believe, of other Southern Legislatures, by which all capital 
invested in manufacturing cotton and woollen fabrics is exempted 
from all taxation, State, county, and municipal, for ten years from the 
commencement of the work. The sum thus saved on a large invest- 
ment, sufficient for the erection of a good-sized mill, would pay most 
of the salaries of the officers required for the management of the 
business.) (8) The encouragement afforded by the actual working 
and dividends of the factories already existing and in active opera- 
tion. Among these eight reasons, the most striking and self-evident 
proposition is that which states the infinite advantage of proximity to 
the raw material, obtainable on the spot, without the costs and charges 
incident to its transmission abroad. Cotton can be bought on the 
spot near which Southern mills are, and can be located at a cost of 
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ten dollars per bale less than the English or Northern manufacturer 
can obtain it for delivered at his mill. This of itself is no trifling 
profit to start from. The cost to English and Northern mills for 
transportation, commissions, insurance, loss in weight, and other 
losses, can never be less than ten dollars per bale, and generally 
much more before its arrival. A factory using ten bales only per 
day would thus make a saving of $100 per day, and $30,000 per year 
over its English and Northern rivals using the same quantity, which 
would be six per cent. on a capital of $500,000. From this one item 
may be judged the validity of the objections to Southern manufac- 
turing, and the possibility of preventing its expansion ‘now that such 
facts are getting to be generally understood and recognised. 

The cotton belt of the South includes all the lands lying between 
the 36th and 31st degrees of latitude, a very wide area indeed, and 
one which some day may boast of many millions of people, to supply 
whose wants will task the products of many more cotton fields than 
those now existing. Yet it is probable that the chief centre of cotton 
production will continue to be where its main seat now is, in that strip 
east of the Mississippi river between the 33d and 35th parallels of 
latitude ; within which region also nature has been lavish of the finest 
water-power in the world, available at a minimum of cost, and here 
also it is probable that the great seat of Southern manufacturing 
industry will also be found hereafter. The old idea, engendered by 
our old system, that these two forms of labor are naturally antago- 
nistic, is fast giving way to the more sound belief that the two should 
be mutual aids and helpers to each other ; that it is the duty as well 
as the interest of the Southern people to diversify their labor, and 
cease to be tributary to others for the manufactures wrought out of 
the raw material they themselves produce, and can convert so much 
more readily and cheaply on their own ground into the goods they 
now pay so heavy a premium for to their more astute and enterprising 
neighbors of the North or to the British manufacturer. But the returns 
of this industry for the last year speak more eloquently than any argu- 
ments in favor of Southern manufacturing. The Augusta Factory for 
the year 1872 declared a dividend of twenty per cent. per annum. 
The Graniteville Factory (S. C.) declared one even larger, viz. twenty- 
six per cent. The Langley Manufacturing Company of same State 
at the rate of twenty-four per cent. per annum, The Columbus Fac- 
tories declared smaller dividends, owing to expenses incurred in 
rebuilding and purchase of extensive water-fronts and lands. But 
their returns averaged sixteen per cent. The Tallassee Factory in 
Alabama declared a dividend of twenty per cent. It-will be seen 
that this statement is confined to but three States, South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Alabama. Space will not permit our going over the 
whole ground, which may be judged of by the tabular return of the 
consumption of cotton in the South. But these samples will suffice to 
show not only what has been, but what can and will be done as well 
at no distant future. 

There are (speaking roughly) about 250,000 cotton spindles in 
operation in the Southern States, and at least half of these are in 
Georgia and South Carolina. The Augusta mills have been excep- 
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tionally fortunate. From a Georgia statement we take the following 
facts as to the actual condition and prospects of these mills of Au- 
gusta: There are two mills there, running 16,000 spindles with 500 
looms, producing sheetings, yarns, drills, and osnaburgs. The com- 
pany. have steadily paid dividends of 20 per cent., and have accumu- 
lated a surplus of about $350,000, with which they are building a new 
mill of 8000 spindles and 250 looms, and this entire sum has been 
made by the mills. 

One of the most enterprising companies of Georgia is the Eagle 
and Pheenix, of Columbus, capital $1,250,000, on which they pay 
‘regular ten per cent. dividends, besides laying up a large surplus, out 
of which they are building a new mill, which will make some 33,000 
spindles and goo looms in all, producing shirtings, yarns, drills, osna- 
burgs, ginghams, checks, rope and cotton blankets. This is the only 
factory in America which produces the latter article, and their orders 
already exceed their ability to manufacture. 

In and near Columbus are several other factories which have paid 
large dividends. In Roswell, Cobb county, and near there, are several 
large cotton and woollen mills, running about 85,000 spindles and 
steadily making good dividends, their surplus being used to increase 
their productions. The Macon factory, run by steam, has 5,000 
spindles, and pays regular dividends of ten per cent. Near Atlanta, 
Covington, Cuthbert, and Bainbridge are prosperous mills, all paying 
good dividends. In Savannah is the Arkwright factory, owned by the 
descendants of the inventor of the spinning-jenny. 

This is a good return for Georgia. But poor little South Carolina 
—‘the prostrate State”—has also shown superhuman energy in this 
direction, and under immense discouragements and drawbacks risen 
into rivalry with Georgia in this regard. Some few examples will 
suffice to show this, for the returns of her manufacturing industry are 
not in the hands of the present writer to their full extent. At Colum- 
bia there are mills on the Saluda river, and the canal there was bought 
or leased by the Spragues, on which they meditated the erection of 
extensive mills. The Graniteville company in South Carolina, near 
Augusta, runs over 20,000 spindles and 700 looms, pays ten to twelve 
per cent. dividends, has a handsome surplus, and is building a new 
mill. The Langley mills, eight miles from Augusta (whose principal 
stockholders are enterprising New York merchants), have 10,000 
spindles and looms in proportion ; capital, $300,000 ; and during the 
recent panic the stock sold in Augusta for ten to twelve per cent. pre- 
mium, although the mill had been running but eighteen months. 

Another new industry connected with cotton has been instituted at 
the South, the idea of which was borrowed from England, that of 
the cotton-seed cake and oil mills. For several years quantities of 
cotton seed, which our planters still persist in regarding only as refuse 
or manure, were shipped to England, and being converted into oil 
cake, formed the best food for fattening cattle. There are now two 
factories of this character in Alabama, one at Selma, the other at 
Mobile, and several large and successful ones in Louisiana. From 
an elaborate report on one of these, prepared by Prof. Joseph Jones, 
M. D., of the Louisiana University, the following brief statement is 
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taken, showing the value and magnitude of the work done, and the 
merits of the cotton-seed oil cake and meal manufactured out of the 
heretofore valueless seed, “The works of the Louisiana Oil Company 
will compare favorably in their magnitude and in their perfection and 
in the power and precision of the machinery with those of any similar 
manufactory in the United States. Fifteen thousand six hundred 
(15,600) tons of cotton seed are annually consumed by the Louisiana 
Oil Company, yielding three millions six hundred and five thousand 
six hundred (3,605,600) gallons of oil, of superior quality ; and six 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-nine (6,899) tons of decorticated 
cotton-seed cake. The works furnish employment to about one hun- 
dred men. On submitting to a strong pressure the oily seeds of the 
cotton plant (Gossypium barbadense), a valuable and agreeable smelling 
and pleasant tasted oil is obtained, which in a purified state is now 
employed for the usual purposes in commerce and in the arts, and in 
pharmacy, for which other kinds of oils and fats are employed. The 
production of cotton-seed oil has been steadily increasing, and large 
exportations of the oil and cake are annually made from New Orleans 
to England, France, and other European countries. In Europe cotton 
seed cake is regarded with high favor, both on account of its great 
nutritive value and as a superior manure. The value of cotton seed 
as an efficient fertiliser has long been recognised by experienced 
planters in the Southern, Atlantic, and Gulf States.” 

In an able address delivered at Eufaula, Alabama, at a State Fair 
in October last, Hon. C. C. Langdon, one of the leading citizens of 
that State, thus put his finger on the two knots that are strangling the 
prosperity of the South, under the new conditions of her life and 
labor. He says:— 


While agriculture is the foundation of the wealth and prosperity of a State, 
it has been truly said that only manufactures can build up a great superstructure. 
These two great interests are mutually dependent upon each other. Neither can 
attain its full development without the assistance of the other, and no State or 
country can be truly prosperous and great when either is neglected. . . . I will 
simply remark, that the establishment of manufactures, and especially those of cot- 
ton and iron, and the development of our incalculable mineral wealth, are among 
the most pressing needs of our State. But we have ourselves neither the capital 
nor the experience requisite to the successful prosecution of these enterprises, and 
must therefore rely on getting both capital and skilled labor from abroad. This 
should be encouraged by all the means in our power. We should set forth, in the 
simple language a truth, and send out to the world through all available channels 
of communication, the many advantages we possess. When satisfied that the in- 
vestment in these enterprises will be safe and paying, there is no danger but capital 
will come, and will bring with it, too, the necessary skilled labor. 


These are words of wisdom ; and as supplementary to them the fol- 
lowing practical suggestions ought also to be taken to heart by our 
people. On these foundations must rest the superstructure of prac- 
tical reconstruction at the South, especially in its extreme Southern 
portion, since the war recovering less rapidly than the Border States, 
and having greater difficulties to grapple with in the future, since the 
tide of African labor drifts slowly but surely down towards the 
Southern Atlantic and Gulf States with each successive year. Mr. 
Langdon emphatically says :-— 
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We must diversify the gutnte of the farm, and make at home, so far as prac- 
ticable, everything we need to eat, drink, wear and use ; and then make all the cot- 
ton we can, as a surplus cash crop. So long as we continue to make cotton our sole, 
or chief crop, and purchase from abroad all the necessaries of life, it matters not 
how rich may be the lands, or how heavy the crops, we shall continue to grow 
poorer. Taking the five years, from 1867 to 1872, the average annual value of the 
cotton crop was, in round numbers $265,000,000. Of this it is estimated that $260,- 
000,000 go to hired laborers, Western farmers, Northern and European manufac- 
turers, commission merchants, bankers and middle men—leaving only $5,000,000 
to be distributed among the producers. It was recently stated by the Governor of 
Georgia (and I have no doubt on good authority), that the four States of Alabama, 
Georgia, Florida, and South Carolina use every year 50,000,000 more bushels of 
grain than they produce, costing as many million of dollars. It is probable that the 


‘ remaining cotton States consume about as much more. And here go at once $100,- 


000,000—more than one-third of the entire cotton crop—for the purchase of articles 
that could just as well be grown at home, 


These two great leaks must be stopped. Already they have been 
partially ; but until they are universally, until the profits of the crop 
are almost if not entirely consumed by their purchase of the very 
necessaries of life in the shape of food supplies, and goods manufac- 
tured abroad out of our own staples, we shall continue to be the 
“hewers of wood and drawers of water” for those in England and in 
the Northern States who, though they “toil not” in our fields, cer- 
tainly “do spin” to our loss and their own profit. Until this con- 
summation is reached, the strange problem will be presented to the 
world of increasing crops and decreasing means on the part of the 
population producing them, solely because a proper and economical 
diversity of labor and use of its proceeds is not made by the com- 
munity which persists in continuing exclusively agriculturists. 

It will probably surprise most people to learn that the South has 
turned her attention sedulously and successfully to wool-spinning as 
well as to cotton-spinning, with a prospect of their increase on an 
extensive scale. There are now within the limits of the Southern 
States no less than three hundred and seventy-nine factories for 
working up wool, with five hundred and twenty-four sets of cards. 
At a rough estimate the capital invested in these factories must 
amount to two millions and a half of dollars, and the value of product 
therefrom, according to the nearest approximate estimate, will double 
that amount. When it is stated that this calculation does not include 
the mills which manufacture carpeting, hosiery, or worsted goods, this 
statement is encouraging. Now, as the raising of sheep throughout 
the Southern country is both easy and profitable, there is no reason to 
doubt that the increase and expansion of this kind of manufacturing 
may be confidently counted upon in a not distant future. While there 
is “much cry” throughout the South about manufacturing, we hope to 
see “much wool” there also. 

But Southern manufacturing industry since the war has not confined 
itself to the working up of cotton and wool alone ; the development of 
both the coal and iron industries has kept steady pace with that of 
textile manufacturing, even in the extreme South. Not to mention 
the mighty foundries and rolling-mills at Richmond and Chattanooga 
which supplied the Confederacy in her days of trial, and which have 
been immensely expanded and put in full blast during the last five 
years, in the extreme Southern States of Georgia and Alabama may 
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now be found great and growing development in this direction. 
While the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad has opened a way to her 
immense mineral beds in the Kanawha valley as well as elsewhere, 
and a great mining movement is perceptible which threatens to make 
Pennsylvania tremble for the monopoly she has so long enjoyed, 
manufacturing towns have sprung up in Georgia and Alabama, at 
Rome, Birmingham and elsewhere, and competition even in the fur- 
nishing of railroad iron successfully established. Few persons ap- 
preciate the extent of this new interest in the South to-day. Two 
evidences are afforded in the towns already referred to, where the 
manufacture of iron on a large scale as well as coal has been suc- 
cessfully and profitably prosecuted. ‘The little town of: Rome in 
Georgia now furnishes the neighborhood and the people of the 
adjoining States from her foundries nails, ploughs, pig iron, car 
wheels, axles and other iron work, and recently was able to underbid 
the Northern contractors for the rails to supply the new line of rail- 
way between Charleston and Memphis, a distance of three hundred 
miles. At certain seasons too these mills are said to supply the 
North on its orders as high as fourteen thousand dollars’ worth per 
day. Nature, in placing together in such proximity immense beds of 
coal and iron as she has done in this Southern region, and has not 
done at the North, would seem to have indicated the former and not 
the latter as the great mining and manufacturing region of the 
country. But the development in our country seems, with the exception 
of the agricultural, to have reversed all the rules that might have been 
anticipated from geological formation. ‘That the Southern country 
should be tributary for her coal to Pennsylvania, and. pay for its 
transport thousands of miles, while in the very centre of her domain 
there exists a mighty coal-field cropping out from the very surface of 
the soil, and often rising into hills out of which it can be dug without 
any mining or sinking of shafts —this coal-field alone in Alabama em- 
bracing an area of three thousand square miles—seems strange indeed. 
This is the Warrior coal-field, which has at last been utilised by a few 
energetic men, and with the Catawba coal-field in the centre of the 
State with an area of seven hundred square miles, now supplying not 
only much of the home wants of the vicinage, but beginning to come 
into competition with the Northern coal, than which it is cheaper. 
The coal found in this region is chiefly a soft bituminous coal quite 
as good as the Northern. Hematite iron in abundance lies alongside 
of it—mineral and the fuel for working it being thus found in the 
closest proximity. Great coal and iron beds with seams from fifteen 
feet in thickness make up the spinal ridge of Alabama for more than 
four thousand square miles of her territory. Her available mineral 
wealth, which can be disinterred more easily than that of Virginia, 
surpasses that of any State in the Union. Attention has been at- 
tracted to it, and in this region many independent and a few corporate 
enterprises have been attempted. The efforts made before and during 
the war, both in mining-and the erection of furnaces, were brought to 
naught by the raiders during our civil strife, as most of the furnaces 
were burned down. Some of these have been rebuilt, but the chief 
evidence of progress has been in the creation and rapid growth of 
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the town of Birmingham, which in three years from its foundation has 
grown into a city of four thousand inhabitants, with five hundred 
houses, six churches, four hotels, and with half-a-dozen large manu- 
facturing establishments. The iron works at Irondale in this vicinity, 
which went into operation in February 1872, have already doubled 
their original size, while the iron works of which Mr. Pratt is president 
have furnaces of from twenty to twenty-five tons capacity, with narrow- 
gauge railway leading to their mines. 

It is impossible to obtain any reliable statement of the quantity or 
value of the coal mined and disposed of annually from the sources 
mentioned ; yet it must be very considerable, and is steadily increasing. 
What dimensions it must finally attain is evident to even the most 
careless observer who visits this section. From Chattanooga down to 
Tuscaloosa is the destined coal supply for this country in the future in 
conjunction with the coal-beds of Georgia and Virginia. Already the 
Alabamians boast of the “black diamonds” of their State, and the 
Alabama and Chattanooga Railroad, as well as two other great lines 
of railroad already projected and partially completed, open the way 
into and out of these diamond beds, whose riches are to be had for 
the gathering without subterranean exploration in the depths, where 
now they have to be sought in Pennsylvania. 

In Georgia the coal region around Lookout Mountain embraces 
forty miles in length and six in breadth, containing about 140,000 
acres. They are wild lands and worth nothing to-day ; a dollar per 
acre would be dear for them now, but by the development of their 
coal they would almost equal in value the mineral lands of Pennsy]l- 
vania, which two hundred dollars per acre cannot buy. Want of 
energy, want of capital and want of transportation are the three 
causes which have prevented the development of these Southern 
treasure-beds, Let the two former be brought to bear and the latter 
will surely result. 

The Alabama coal is of a very superior quality of soft or bituminous 
coal, and serves many of the purposes of the Pennsylvania cannel-coal 
at about one-half the price ; for it can be delivered at Columbus and 
other points in Georgia, more than a hundred miles’ distance from the 
mines, at the low rate of eight dollars per ton. The area of the coal 
lands of the State, embracing the Warrior, Catawba and Coosa coal 
fields, is in round numbers about 5500 square miles, and Birmingham 
is one of the great centres and destined some day to justify its 
ambitious name. Some of the cuttings of the railway show veins of 
coal twenty feet thick, which would give a total exceeding nineteen 
millions of tons for each square mile. It has been estimated that 
with a moving capacity equal to that enjoyed by Pennsylvania this 
supply would last two thousand years. Iron ore in numerous varie- 
ties, red and brown hematite, black-band and fossiliferous, is equally 
abundant. The Red Mountain in Jefferson county crops out above 
the valley in ridges of thirty feet, with an average thickness of fifteen 
feet, for the length of one hundred miles. The immense advantage 
enjoyed over Pennsylvania and Virginia consists in the fact that the 
minerals are above the level of the railroads, require no raising, and 
lie in close proximity to each other. 
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The history of one iron foundry at Columbus, Georgia, will illustrate 
what the Southern people are doing in that line. At the close of the 
war the original buildings were burned down ; a year after it was re- 
established by the original stockholders, rebuilt and set to work again ; 
it now has double the capacity of the first foundry, and more work 
than it can do, It daily consumes four tons of pig iron obtained from 
Shelby, Alabama, which is laid down much cheaper than the Scotch. 
Incidentally it may be mentioned that this same iron is largely used in 
Northern foundries. The foundry and its source of supply are but 
four miles distant from each other. Abundant and satisfactory labor 
is obtained from the surrounding country. The men come to work in 
this factory, while their wives and daughters find profitable employ- 
ment in the cotton factories near by. Both prefer this to agricultural 
labor, for it pays better, and the negro laborer does not enter into 
competition to cut down the wages, confining himself, when he does 
work, to the fields. All the great railway companies now have their 
machine and car shops at some central point on the line, and towns 
like McCombville in Mississippi spring up where these are located. 

It has been well said that the addition to the productive power of 
a people by the use of coal applied to the creation of steam is almost 
incalculable. Ten pounds of coal will produce as much working 
power as the physical labor of a strong man for a whole day, and one 
and a half tons of coal will produce as much as his labor for a year. 
Ten million tons of coal applied in England to mechanical labor- 
saving operations, is the equivalent of 7,500,000 able-bodied men per 
annum. Now with such giants chained under a wide surface of her 
soil, will it not be wise for the South, in imitation of that “wise virgin” 
her Northern sister, to unchain, liberate and employ them for her own 
use and profit? The work has commenced ; it should be actively 
continued. The total production of coal in the United States in 1865 
was estimated at nearly 23,000,000 tons, including anthracite as well 
as bituminous ; in iron in 1864, 1,200,000 tons of pig, while in 1810 
but 54,000 tons were produced. Oil too has been the source of 
immense wealth to the North, the oil trade of Pennsylvania alone 
being to the value of $60,000,000 in 1868; and in 1862 the sale 
abroad, for specie, of 12,000,000 gallons helped to revive the credit 
of the North in Europe. Yet so great is the demand for iron that 
even the enormous energy of the North cannot meet it, and England 
since the war has annually exported to this country above half a 
million of tons of chiefly railroad iron‘and steel rails. 

A Northern writer (Daddow) made the following just suggestions 
towards the close of the war, in which he pointed out one of our great 
sources of weakness through our neglect of the development of our 
own mineral resources, for through this the blockade contrived to 
strangle us. The truths he states are as applicable now as then, and 
hence they are cited for the consideration of the Southern people. 
“The chief industrial or productive force of the Slave States was 
derived from the labor of their 4,000,000 slaves. Of these the labor 
was about equal to the labor of 1,000,000 full-grown workingmen. 
This-labor was as a rule exerted simply as brute force without the 
assistance of mechanical means, but representing a capital valuation 
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of $2,000,000,000. The same amount of force would be represented 
by 150,000 horse-power in steam machinery, costing at $100 per 
horse-power $15,000,000. Such an addition of force would be worth 
tenfold as much to the 8,000,000 Southern whites as their slave labor ; 
or, if added to slave labor, the productive power of the South would 
be increased a hundredfold by proper use of such power under 
intelligent management. The secret of the rapid decay of Southern 
resources and means of defence is primarily their lack of coal or their 
appreciation of its value. Had they developed their mineral resources, 
which are abundant, and increased their industrial or productive power 
by the mechanical force derived from the judicious use of coal and 
iron, these 12,000,000 people never would have rebelled, but having 
rebelled, would never have been brought to submission. Had the 
Confederates the means and ability to build iron-clad rams in propor- 
tion to their numbers and mineral resources, our great superiority on 
the water would have been neutralised and their cotton made available 
for war purposes. But depending entirely on brute force, their re- 
sources have depreciated in ratio of their loss of able-bodied men from 
whatever cause. Virginia contains more coal than Pennsylvania, yet, 
though the oldest State, se has never made it available by develop- 
ment, and not one pound of her coal has been used for the production 
of iron in blast-furnace since the commencement of the war. Tennes- 
see was the only Southern State in which iron was made from mineral 
coal, and the production there ceased on the occupation of Chatta- 
nooga by the Federal forces. The ability to produce iron in sufficient 
quantities to supply the wants of a nation in war or peace constitutes 
the superior element in our strength, as exemplified in the present 
contest. Our ability to produce iron is equal to our wants, as shown 
in the production of iron-clad ships, superior guns, the manufacture 
of the most effective small arms, and an unlimited supply of rails, 
rolling stock, &c. And not only have we the iron in abundance for 
these purposes, but our iron and coal applied to machinery enable 
our mechanics to multiply their labor or productive ability over a 
hundredfold as compared with the productive power of the unskilled 
labor of the South.” 

This is true, and it is well our people should learn the lesson so 
bitterly taught, yet so clearly foreseen by the astute Yankee engineer. 
There can be no doubt that Northern coal and iron, far more than 
Northern gold or levies of men e# masse, conquered the South, whose 
great natural resources, so shamefully and foolishly neglected before 
the war, could not be developed under the strain and pressure of an 
attack which tasked all her energies to repel for four years of uninter- 
mitting invasion and armed collision. Still more fatally blind will 
our people be should they not turn at least a portion of their attention 
now to the removal of that reproach. The traveller on the Southern 
roads will now observe that the cars are chiefly of Southern manufac- 
ture, and well built too, while the repairs are accomplished in the same 
way on the spot. 

_ The movement towards the extension and expansion of railroad lines 
throughout the Southern country, since the war, is also very note- 
worthy ; although it is questionable whether this has not been over- 
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done, the great majority of the Southern railway lines not paying, 
and many being now in liquidation, in bankruptcy, or in the hands of 


receivers. Doubtless much of the railway trouble is due to the ras- 


cality of the carpet-bag rulers of the South, who made the construction 
of railways, and the issue of bonds to build them, immense sources of 
plunder ; but something also is due to too sudden, and often ill-ad- 
‘vised expansion in wrong directions, or through sections which were not 
yet sufficiently developed to support the expensive luxury of railway 
transit. A report on the present actual condition and prospects of 
most of the Southern railway lines south of Virginia, or even in that 
‘State, would not be an encouraging record, unless accompanied by a 
statement of the causes which have produced such lamentable results. 
The recoil of this condition of railway financiering has already proved 
injurious, and may prove still more disastrous to the Southern States, 


in cutting off the credit and the co-operation they need from abroad 
‘to continue and perfect their plans of internal improvement. A blow 


has been struck at Southern credit’ in the European market by a 
recent report of the Council of the Corporation of Foreign Bondholders, 
in which, after growling over the status of Southern railroad bonds, 
the interest on which has generally not been paid, they go on to advise 
retaliatory measures. Speaking of the great resources of Virginia in 
iron and coal which English capital has been invited to enter upon, 
the Council say that, “acting in conformity with their duty to the 
foreign bondholders, and with the policy now accepted by the foreign 
bourses, they shall discourage all such investments until she pays up 
her interest. Their report on the financial condition of Georgia, Florida 
and North Carolina is reported as unfavorable, and Tennessee also 
“having effected an arbitrary reduction of its indebtedness,” is also 
to be excluded “from the privileges of the markets ”—that is, her 
securities will not be put on the official lists. Alabama has met her 
obligations, and is hopefully spoken of. With regard to Louisiana, 
the Funding Bill just passed by the Kellogg legislature has compelled 
them to write to the Governor, stating that, if persisted in, it would 
exclude her from the foreign markets. What the English mines are 
doing has been told in detail by the annual statement of their Mining 
Record Office, giving the mineral products of the United Kingdom for 
the year 1872. From 3001 mines one hundred and twenty-three 
millions and a half tons of coai were extracted, and 266 iron mines 
gave sixteen and a half millions tons of ore, valued at nearly £8,000,- 
000, from which nearly seven millions tons of pig-iron were obtained. 
The total value of coal and all mineral products is estimated at over 
£70,000,000. This mineral produce had increased twenty per cent. 
in value, without any corresponding increase in quantity, the main 
cause lying in the increased cost of coal. The magnitude of this in- 
terest can be best appreciated from these figures, beside which the 
American look small. Yet our coal and iron fields taken together are 
probably greater in area than the whole of that little ‘island, whose 
greatest motive-power lies in its mines and their products. Yet this 
immense consumption of iron dates but half a century back, viz. to 
1829, when on the 6th of October old George Stephenson’s little loco- 
motive of but four and a quarter tons weight, “The Rocket,” attained 
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a speed of twenty-nine and a half miles in an hour, over a level track, 
dragging but three times its own weight after it. That made iron and 
coal the kings of commerce and transportation. 

But the tale of the mineral wealth of the South has not been half 
told. Within her broad bosom lie deposits of almost every mineral, 
from gold, copper, silver, iron, down to salt and sulphur. Her gold 
and silver, iron and coal mines have long been known, and' many 
essays made to develop them. But it is only recently that the won- 
derful discoveries have been made in Louisiana which prove the 
existence of almost incalculable quantities of the purest rock-salt and 
of sulphur, awaiting only the hand of enterprise to extract them from 
the beds in which they have lain so long concealed. The salt mines 
have been visited and carefully examined by the writer. With the 
exception perhaps of one mine in Poland, there is nothing in‘ the world’ 
to compare with them, either in extent, the quality and quantity of 
the salt, or the ease with which it can be extracted. The discovery 
was made during the war, and immense quantities were extracted’ for 
Confederate use and paid for in Confederate a & The owner, 
Judge Avery, a gentleman of the old Louisiana school, still owns this 
property, and has obtained a thorough geological report upon these’ 
mineral deposits from the School of Mines at New York, which sent 
down two of its ablest members to survey and report upon them. 
From this report it is shown that they convinced themselves that a 
solid bed of pure rock-salt, forty feet thick at least and covering many 
acres, existed, giving at least 8,000,000 tons of fine quality to be 
extracted at an average depth of forty feet only. In deepening an’ 
existing salt well in May 1862, Mr. John D. Avery, son of the pro- 
prietor, suddenly came on this bed of solid rock-salt, which seems like 
a kind of petrified sea, when you pass down a shaft of sixty feet in’ 
depth and stand in a gallery of three hundred feet in length, about ten* 
in height, and twelve in width, with a solid salt roof, a solid'salt floor, ' 
and solid salt walls sparkling like diamonds against the light of the 
lamps. Already having penetrated more than sixty feet through a 
solid bed of salt, no symptom yet has presented itself of the: exhaus- 
tion of the vein below, and this is but one spot out of the four hundred’ 
acres where borings have proved it to exist in quantities. The mine 
is situated on Petit Anse Island, an elevation cut off from the flat. 
prairie lands surrounding it by a small bayou, crossed by a kind of 
bridge road raised during the war, when the Confederate wagons 
came in great numbers for the newly discovered salt. What they took 
away, however, has made only a small hole in the ground, compared 
to the quantities still lying under the soil. With better trans- 
portation, which must come some day, this immense deposit of an 
article in such universal use must be brought into active working 
shape, and supply the whole Southern country. ‘Phere is communi- 
cation with it now, but slow and expensive ; this must be obviated 
to make it as useful and valuable as it one day surely must be. The 
island itself is a lovely spot in spring and summer, and perfectly 
healthy, getting sea-air from the Gulf and Vermilion Bay. The family 
of Judge Avery reside the year round there, and a large colony of 
Acadians, commemorated by Longfellow in his Evangeline, still dwell: 
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here, preserving much of the primitive simplicity of their progenitors. 
It was through these bayous, especially that of the Teche, that the 
poet sent his wandering love-lorn maiden in search of her Gabriel ; 
and the minute fidelity of his description of this strange sombre 
scenery, with its festoons of gray moss draping the giant live-oaks and 
cypresses, is very remarkable, considering the fact that Longfellow 
had never personally visited the scene. Rip van Winkle (Jefferson) 
has a plantation in this neighborhood, and is quite a favorite with the 
planters of the vicinity. 

With reference to the sulphur which is at Caleasieu, one hundred 
miles further up the bayou, a company has been formed to sink a shaft, 
at an expense of $100,000, as that deposit is believed to be very rich 
and very valuable. It lies very deep down in the bowels of the earth, 
how many hundreds of feet the writer does not like to say, as he has 
not visited that locality nor been able to obtain authentic information 
concerning the matter, beyond the knowledge of the meditated shaft- 
sinking soon to be attempted. The novelty of these two deposits, as 
well as their general utility, has attracted many tourists to visit the 
sites where they have been found. Petit Anse (or Avery’s Island, as 
it is generally called,) is an especial place of pilgrimage, and pleasure 
parties are constantly being made to it, by their friends or strangers, 
through the facilities afforded by the steamers which the company of 
which Major Jupper, of New Orleans, is president, run daily from 
Brashear, sixty miles distant, the terminus of Morgan’s Texas and 
New Orleans railway, on the waters of the Bayou Teche, which land 
the stranger within eight miles of the island, easily accessible by 
carriage. 

The virgin forests of our extreme Southern land are also the source 
of almost untold wealth to the people who properly utilise them. For 
many years the hardy and enterprising men of Maine, before the war, 
were accustomed’ every winter to descend upon our southeastern 
Atlantic coast, armed with their axes and “travelling on their 
muscle,” and cut and hewed down our forests far more to their profit 
than ours. The smaller kind of saw-mills, driven by water-power and 
‘with primitive saws of the old fashion, were also to be found on our 
Southern streams, but simply to meet a local demand for logs and 
planks and shingles ; while the “ rail-splitter” was one of our oldest 
“institutions,” though we never made a Governor, much less a Presi- 
dent, out of one of them. North Carolina also, very unjustly termed the 
Rip van Winkle of the South in olden time, but who has ever shown 

erself very wide awake to her own interest, largely utilised the pitch- 
pine and its products. But beyond such uses the immense forests of 
the South remained as unproductive as our mineral treasures. After 
the war there was a spasmodic rush made in the direction of saw- 
mills, until it became a standing joke that that was the refuge of our 
Confederate generals. The real development, however, of the lumber 
and timber trade, now assuming very large proportions and attracting 
much Western capital and energy into our Southern lumber region, 
dates back only four or five years, and Florida is one of its chief seats, 
both Eastern and Western. Pascagoula and Pensacola are now great 
and growing centres for this industry, annually enlarging its area its 
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products and its profits, until complaint is now being made both at 
New Orleans and Mobile that Florida is stealing their shipping from 
them, and raising their rates of freight by the tonnage she demands 
for the transportation of her lumber and timber. Pascagoula and 
Eastern Florida the writer did not visit, but he spent some time at 
Pensacola, and visited Perdido Bay, which is rapidly rising in im- 
portance, with two growing villages on its banks, and half-a-dozen 
mills, three of which are new and of very large dimensions and ca- 
pacity. One alone, controlled by a company from Michigan and own- 
ing 200,000 acres of timber-land on the opposite bank of the Perdido 
Bay, is valued at nearly $100,000 for its building and machinery alone, 
and has a working capital of more than a million of dollars, and two 
others are almost as large. The cash value of the lumber business in 
only eight of the Southern States amounts by this time probably to 
upwards of $8,000,000 per annum. In this labor the negro is freely 
employed, and finds it congenial, especially in its out-door phases, 
such as timber-felling and hewing. The life in the woods suits him, 
and he handles the axe as well as the white man in the rougher work 
of cutting down and squaring the tree. For the more skilled labor 
inside of the mills white labor is found preferable, and quite a little 
colony of Swedes and Norwegians, as well as Canadians, drift down 
to Pensacola and the Perdido to do this work. Of the former, all 
colonise ; of the latter, a portion return in the summer to Canada, 
thus having two homes. The results of my investigation here may 
thus be briefly condensed. Connection between the Perdido Bay 
lumber-mills and Pensacola may be made through the pine-barrens 
for eight miles over a bad road, or by the railway connecting the two 
places. The Spanish name /erdido (Lost), still applied to this beauti- 
ful sheet of water, land-locked and without available outlet, was given 
because of this fact. Its chief feeder, the Perdido River, which con- 
stitutes the boundary between Florida and Alabama, is too shallow to 
be used for the transport of timber, and Pensacola Bay is the point 
whence shipments must necessarily be made. It has been estimated that 
the pine forests of the North and West will last but a decade longer. 
The supply now about being utilised here seems likely to last for a 
century to come, taking only this particular section of it into account. 
The watersheds cf the Perdido, the Escambia, the Blackwater, and 
their affluents, cover an area of 10,000,000 acres clothed with the 
yellow pine, which competent judges declare to be sufficient to sustain 
a commerce of $15,000,000 annually for one hundred years to come, 
for this area can be made to yield in its periodical cuttings 100,000,- 
000,000 feet. Of this immense field and these immense exports fully 
one-tenth must belong to the Pensacola and Perdido railroad, which 
has sprung into existence as a connecting link between the Perdido 
mills and the port of Pensacola within the last five years, and promises 
to be by far the most profitable railway for its length in the United 
States. But five years old and but ten miles long, running from the 
bay of Pensacola at the city to the mills of the Perdido, this railway 
will constitute the artery through which this stream of wealth must 
flow, leaving large deposits on the way in its own channel in the shape 
cf freights and charges incident to the transit. This, too, is a native 
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enterprise, devised, constructed, and owned by Floridians, and with a 
native President Captain B. F. Simmons. Four years ago Perdido 
was a wilderness, the lair of the panther and the bear; now it re- 
sounds to the music of the saw and the hum of peaceful industry, and 
many millions of feet of lumber are annually sent over the whole world 
from its busy mills. A change like this, uncommon even in the North 
in so short a space of time, seems marvellous in this Southern country. 
Let us hope it is only a forerunner of many other similar developments 
in a region so blessed by nature, and hitherto so neglected by man. 
Hitherto the Southern pine-barrens have been synonymous with 
sterility and poverty ; but the wand of the enchanter has been waved 
over them, and untold capabilities of wealth have been found to exist 
within their sombre circle. 

The following are authentic statistics of pitch-pine exports from 
Pensacola derived from these mills, from October 1, 1870, to October 
1, 1871: 





TIMBER. 
Hewn, cubic feet 4,063,327 | No. vessels . . . . 114 
Sawn, “ “& 1,057,455 | Aggregate tonnage 95,489 
From October 1, 1871, to October 1, 1872: 
LUMBER. 
Hewn, cubic feet 5,790,072 | No. vessels . . . . 166 
aa  S * 1,500,000 | Aggregate tonnage 139,081 


Mississippi rivals Florida in this industry, and Georgia doubles her, 
North Carolina coming next and Alabama bringing up the rear. Here 
is the tabular comparison in 1869: 


Mills. Hands. Value of Products. 

Georgiahas . . . 532 3000 $4,000,000 
Flovda. .« . 28. 3% 1300 2,500,000 
Missigsippi . . . 265 2000 2,300,000 
North Carolina . . 523 2400 2,100,000 
South Carolina about the same. 

Texas . sas 

Alabama .. 284 1800 1,500,000 


The value of the lumber products of the whole country may be 
roughly estimated at $200,000,000. Already Georgia stands sixth in 
the quantity of her production, Michigan leading the great central 
States. Yet Michigan, beginning to feel exhaustion in her own fields, 
is sending down her missionaries and her money into Florida and 
Alabama, where large tracts of hundreds of thousands of acres have 
been purchased by them at ten cents per acre for “State Swamp 
Lands,” as they were termed — regarded by the carpet-bag Governor 
of Alabama as a good sale at that very remarkable figure, and now 
held by these Michiganders as worth dollars, where they paid cents. 

With regard to commercial progress, the record of the Southern 
States since the war presents gratifying indications. In all instances 
where the carpet-bag rule has been thrown off, the recovery has been 
rapid and progressive. Virginia is now prospering, and the city of 
Richmond in better plight than before the war ; Norfolk has secured 
direct communication with Europe, and emigration from Europe is 
beginning to pour into her Southside and Piedmont regions. There 
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has been during the past two years a decided increase of direct 
imports into the Southern country, and this coupled with the large 
consumption of foreign goods purchased at the North for consump- 
tion in the Southern country, indicates recuperation of the commerce 
which during the war the blockade prevented, and which immediately 
after it want of means crippled almost as much as the blockade. 
The census returns and the trade reports of the various Southern 
cities show that the exports from those ports have also recovered their 
previous activity. The aggregate value of shipments to foreign ports in 
1870 figured up $208,567,240 against $207,457,262 in 1860, a gain of a 
million dollars over the ante-be//um standard. In addition to this the 
domestic exports reached $500,000,000 in 1870. Within the decade 
ending in 1880 it is probable a large increase will be made to these 
figures. 

There are exceptions to this returning tide of prosperity in the 
States still under the ban; and while Savannah and the other cities 
of Georgia are advancing, neither Charleston nor Mobile is doing 
more than keeping stationary. But for the almost providential dis- 
covery of the phosphates near Charleston, the former city would not 
have sustained herself as well as she has done. The value of these 
immense deposits, both to the commerce of the city and prosperity of 
the State, cannot be overestimated. Space will not allow more than 
a brief reference to this important discovery and the development of 
its values. Although the existence of extensive marl-beds in the low 
country of South Carolina had been known and commented on by her 
earliest historian, Dr. Ramsey, in 1797, and referred to constantly in 
the writings of geologists down to Agassiz, yet it was not until 1842 
that their special value was brought to notice by Edmund Ruffin, 
who regarded them as fertilisers. It was not, however, until 1867 
that their real character and full value were appreciated, and that 
the material now called phosphates was discovered and put at its 
proper value. There are two species of these phosphates, the land 
and the river. The former of these is dug out by hand from its bed ; 
the latter, taken up from the river-bed, is State property, on which a 
royalty is paid by the companies acting under charters from the legis- 
lature. The area over which these deposits are supposed to extend 
has been estimated at forty square miles of land and fifty square 
miles of riparian deposit. ‘This, however, is mainly conjectural. Of 
the quantity and value of the shipments of these phosphates to foreign 
and domestic ports an estimate can be formed by a few statistics 
connected with them. It appears that during the five years and six 
months ending July rst, 1872, the total shipments to foreign ports of 
crude phosphate rock amounted to 90,225 tons; to domestic ports, 
116,080 tons; total 206,305 tons, in money value amounting to 
$1,450,000. Consumption by local companies 36,110 tons — money 
value $250,000 ; grand totals, 242,415 tons, value $1,700,000. When 
it is considered that this industry is in its infancy, these results will 
appear very striking ; but its indirect results are still greater. The 
extent and importance of the trade in fertilisers made from this 
deposit have developed with great rapidity and yet greater results. 
There are now six factories in or near Charleston engaged in making 
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commercial fertilisers, and it is claimed for one of these factories that 
it has the largest single sulphuric-acid chamber in the United States. 
The combined mining and manufacturing interests involved in this 
business have accumulated at Charleston property and values equal 
to four millions cf dollars, represented by mills, machinery, dredges, 
pumps, steamboats, and property and material for manufacturing the 
crude material ; and the returns made by these investments and works 
must greatly enlarge that amount as the work progresses. It has 
attached shipping to the port, and much of the crude material has 
been carried away as ballast. The Carolina phosphates have already 
become a noted article of commerce. The manufacture of sulphuric 
acid has grown quite a feature in this connection, the five companies 
having acid chambers having made, since they were built, 10,614 tons of 
acid, worth over $350,000, and instead of importing this useful article 
as formerly, Charleston now is able to fill orders for the trade. It 
really seems strange that at the very lowest ebb of their fortunes this 
terribly persecuted people should thus suddenly have revealed to 
them a new and unexpected source of wealth, undreamed of before, 
though lying so long just at their doors, through which their recupera- 
tion could be hastened, and the decay threatening their chief city be 
not only converted into activity, but give a presage of greater pros- 


. perity to their future than had ever fallen to their lot in their proudest 


and palmiest days. The energy and enterprise evinced by her com- 
mercial community after the discovery proves that the old city has 
life in her yet. 

The commerce of New Orleans is also increasing very satisfactorily 
in despite of the strangling grasp of Kellogg and his crew of Comus, 
who hold high revel in what once used to be the halls of legislation. 
The irrepressible trade of the Crescent City, whose proper emblem 
now is the Pelican tearing her breast, not to feed her own young, but 
the brood of carrion kites that sit in and defile her nest — cannot be 
destroyed. The cotton of the States contiguous to her and the wealth 
of Texas must pour into her, and her annual trade returns give the 
only gleam of light which comes from a quarter else so dark. Here, 
as in Charleston, Providence has been more kind and merciful than 
man, and the Father of Waters continues to feed his children. Almost 
a third of the cotton crop passed through the hands of New Orleans 
merchants last season, and the receipts thus far for the present one 
exceed last year’s. Her river trade with the West is also increasing, 
and with the extension of her railways into Texas will expand into yet 
wider dimensions, making her indeed the Queen City of the South. 
She too can boast the only regular established lines of steam-packets 
for Europe direct, which drive a thriving trade in passengers and in 
freights. There are three Anglo-American and two German lines of 
steamers running regularly from her port. As though in mockery of 
New England she makes her own ice, and is as independent now of 
the Boston fresh ponds as she ever has been of other Boston notions. 
The whole South also bids fair to manufacture that article for its own 
use in home-made machines, and destroy that monopoly of New Eng- 
land. 

These may be but straws, yet they serve to show the set of the 
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wind. Yet the larger industries, such as sash and blind factories, 
cotton mills, iron foundries, granite quarries, coal mines, saw mills, 
planing machines, salt and sulphur mines, all actively at work through- 
out the Southern country, and earning large sums as well as saving 
as much more —all indicate a practical reconstruction which even 
political fraud and folly cannot much longer even delay in its rapid 
march —always provided the Southern people will persevere in the 
path they have entered upon. The old reproach of indolence and 
luxurious living can no longer be made even with a show of truth, and 
the victories of peace have surpassed those of war. We are becoming 
an eminently practical people and a very hard-working one, ex neces- 
sitate rei. The old has given place to the new, and the Southern 
character is undergoing a change which will make the next generation 
widely different from their fathers. We must accept the situation ; 
but we do not believe that the radical differences of character and 
nature between the men of the two sections, born and bred under 
very different skies, and trained in widely different principles and 
schools of thought and feeling, ever will be done away with and the 
American people become homogeneous. Yet our dream of independ- 
ence and separation over, we may learn to appreciate and understand 
each other better and avoid unnecessary collisions. The traces of 
the ruin wrought by the war are rapidly being obliterated, as are the 
passions and the hates engendered by it. Men of the North and 
South are freely mingling again in business and pleasure, and the 
increased intercourse between the sections for both objects is one of 
the most potent agents in effecting a real reconstruction. Each suc- 
cessive winter now brings southward swarms of Northern visitors, 
many of whom are induced to take a share in the industrial enterprises 
which promise such large profits. All such find welcome, for in this 
union of interests is a guaranty of our deliverance from “the baser 
sort,” who came to plunder, and design remaining only long enough 
to secure their spoil. 

Well devised and practical plans for the securing of foreign immi- 
gration are the present need and duty of Southern States and legis- 
lators. Of the many movements made in that direction, those of 
Virginia and Texas have been crowned with the most success. If the 
other Southern States would exert the same energy they could easily 
achieve similar results, and free themselves from the incubus of an 
ignorant majority of an alien race, whose attempts at administering 
public affairs have shocked and scandalised the civilised world b 
antics which would be amusing, were not their consequences so terri- 
bly tragic and ruinous to the States cursed by their control. Diversified 
industries and immigration are the two spells to restrain this demon, 
whom they can render powerless for evil, fruitful for good within 
the sphere of labor for which nature and training alone have fitted 
him. What a white commune was in France we all have seen ; what 
a negro commune is in America our eyes have also witnessed. Both 
made war on intelligence and social distinctions, both brought chaos 
in their train. In South Carolina, Mississippi, and Louisiana we have 
a commune to-day. How long it shall continue to rule and ruin 
depends on the Administration and the American people, to whom 
Congress scems determined to leave the solution of the question. 
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Politically the South is powerless ; industrially she is strong. She 
must abandon the one and rely upon the other influence. The pro- 
gress outlined in the preceding paper shows the convictions of her 
people on this point. Let them persevere in it, and await in patience 
and hope the day of their deliverance now beginning to dawn, The 
struggle between capital and labor which has finally terminated so 
disastrously for the former in our section, is now fiercely waging at 
the North ; and the West, through her Granges, is holding out to us 
the hand of deliverance. Let us watch and wait. 

A few words in reference to a matter of importance connected with 
the topic treated of in this paper may not be amiss for the right 
understanding of the precise position of the people of the recon- 
structed’ States, especially the cotton region, financially. While the 
present paper has been in course of preparation, the writer has been 
met by frequent inquiries from Northern sympathisers with the South, 
as to the strange phenomenon of a large «nd profitable crop attended 
by no substantial relief to the producers, whose complaints are as 
loud as ever. “ You produced,” say these inquirers, “a cotton crop of 
4,000,000 bales, roughly estimated at $350,000,000. In addition to 
this, your sugar, rice, lumber and other products must have risen to 
$150,000,000 more, making $500,000,000 as your gross result ; and yet 
your people still say they have no money. How can this be? and what 
explanation can you give of such an anomalous and apparently con- 
tradictory state of things?” The solution of this problem has been 
partly given in this and the preceding articles, proving the causes to 
have been partly political and partly produced by the effects of the 
earthquake shock which overturned the whole system of Southern life 
and labor, and the struggle to substitute a new one ; in part also it 
must be attributed to the persistence of the Southern planters in 
adhering to old ideas and staking everything on one staple, instead 
of diversifying agricultural labor, and introducing mechanical and 
manufacturing industries on a wider scale than the tentative experi- 
ments successfully made in certain localities only. It is probably a 
harder task to unlearn than to learn, and the'lesson is one slowly 
impressed on a people wedded for generations to certain fixed ideas. 
There are, however, four prominent reasons which may explain the 
situation and satisfy honest inquirers of the truth of the Southern 
complaint. The first cause, and probably the most potential one, why 
the Southern people have not reaped the profits of the harvest they 
have sown and gathered in, arises from the misgovernment to which 
they have been subjected, which under the shape of taxation and 
through the forms of legislation has contrived to wring the larger 
portion of their hard earnings from them, while crippling their credit 
and destroying their resources at the same time. When taxation 
amounts to almost confiscation, and law instead of being a protection 
is used by corrupt judges only as an engine of extortion and oppres- 
sion, how can a people prosper? Even those of the Cotton States 
which have wrested power from the grip of the spoilers still stagger 
under the legacy of debt they have left as a burden on the State and 
people, like Goldsmith’s traveller,— 


“To stop: too fearful, and too faint to gu.” 
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For if any Southern State attempts to disown or scale these debts, so 
unjustly imposed, the money markets of the world resound with the 
cry of “repudiation” and are shut to their securities, thus also 
shutting off from the supplies of men and money from abroad abso- 
lutely needed for their rehabilitation. If on the contrary, in the hope 
of conciliating those interests by assuming the payment of those 
pretended liabilities, they strive even partially to acquit them, the 
other alternative of bankruptcy and ruin stares them in the face. 
Scylla rages on the one side, Charybdis on the other, and every 
Southern ship of state has to steer between them. The Southern 
States are now the debtor States of the Union ; and between their 
foreign and Northern creditors, who control not only the cash, but 
the ear also of the world, their embarrassments thicken around them 
instead of being dissipated when they are allowed to resume the 
management of their own rightful estate. 

The second cause why these large crops have not proved as remu- 
nerative as they should have done, arises from the changed conditions 
of labor, and from the appropriativeness of the lately liberated slave, 
whose petty thefts amount to large losses in the aggregate, not only 
from what he steals as from what he prevents the production of 
through the fear of its never being permitted to pass into the hands 
of its owners. This applies to the cessation of the raising of stock, 
cattle and poultry by the planter, and even corn, thus shutting out a 
great source of profit. Add to this the exactions of that labor in 
compelling higher rates of wages than can be profitably paid, and it 
will be easily understood how a planter on a large scale may make a 
very large crop, sell it at a high price, and yet lose money by the 
operation. 

The third point arises from the too exclusive devotion to certain 
staples and the consequent outlay of the larger portion of the planter’s 
profits to the purchase of food and other necessaries from the North- 
west and North, not alone for the men, but for the cattle also. The 
corn, hay and other provender, as well as the bacon, which annually 
come down to feed the Southern population, takes back to those 
favored sections which send it a very large portion of the poor 
planter’s profits. Yet year after year we see the same thing repeated 
with precisely the same results— North and Northwest getting richer, 
the South growing poorer in the same proportion. 

A fourth cause is the want of manufacturing and mechanical pur- 
suits, diversity of labor in short, rendering the South tributary to the 
North for all manufactured articles of necessity or luxury. But this 
point has been fully dwelt upon in the preceding paper. Leading 
minds at the South have seen and lamented this state of affairs, and 
have eloquently and earnestly appealed to the people to take a new 
departure in this regard. Such addresses as those recently delivered 
by Hon. B. H. Hill in Georgia, and Hon. C. C. Langdon in Alabama, 
are full of warning wisdom and cannot always fall on deaf ears or 
pass unheeded. When the new departure which they urge takes place, 
when the South produces, as she can, most of the necessaries she 
consumes, and instead of paying: out the profits of her labor in 
tribute to her enterprising sisters, economises and utilises those 
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. profits in increasing her own productiveness and developing her own 
resources — then, and not until then, will the profits of the Southern 
planters and people remain with them and inure to their own advan- 
tage. Surely the past year’s experience must teach our people, if 
they be teachable, the vital and pressing necessity of changing tactics 
so full of disaster, so ominous of ruin, not practical reconstruction. 
The questions of our Northern sympathisers, the incredulity of the 
outsiders who cannot solve the enigma, both conspire in producing 
the conviction that the evil complained of “has increased, is increasing, 
and ought to be diminished.” We know now exactly how and where 
the malady exists: it rests with our own people to apply the remedy. 
“Aide-toi, et le ciel t’aidera”—help yourself and Heaven will help you 
— says the wise old French proverb. Let the Southern people take 
the maxim to heart and help themselves, and their wail will soon be 
changed into laughter, their lamentations into songs of thankfulness. 


Epwin De LEON. 








A HOUSE IN THE BLUE RIDGE. 


_ 


I, 


OT far from the little village of Millwood, in the Valley of Vir- 
ginia, rises abruptly from the banks of the Shenandoah an 
isolated peak, which is called “The Blue Ball.” It is a detached spur 
of the main mountain range, and you reach it by a winding road which 
dwindles to a bridle-path, then to a mere trail. Following this 
vaguely indicated path you come to the shaggy summit, crowned with 
a mass of rocks. Below glides the Shenandoah, called by the Indians, 
in their poetical idiom, “’‘The Daughter of the Stars ;” on the left the 
Massinutton rises like a blue wave of the ocean ; in front are fields and 
forests, dotted with country houses ; and on the right the mountains of 
Maryland are dimly seen, lost in mist on the horizon. The landscape 
is beautiful, but an interest more human attaches to a spot in the 
vicinity whither we propose to conduct the worthy reader. 

I was on a visit to my excellent friend N. , a gentleman of liter- 
ary tastes, abounding humor, and a fondness for traditions. One 
autumn morning he took possession of me, promising to “show me an 
odd spot and tell me a curious history ;” and yielding myself to his 
guidance, I followed him across the river, up the slope of the “ Blue 
Ball,” and then, by a descending path, into a secluded glen on the 
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opposite side, in which stood a deserted house, surrounded by a stone 
wall. Through an opening in this wall, once filled by a gate, we 
approached the house ; and I looked at it with very great interest. It 
was a low building, of considerable size, and two great black-oaks 
stretched their fantastic boughs above the roof, half covered with moss. 
The door stood wide open, and a rusty knocker, decorated by a scowl- 
ing mask, lowered from the naked oak. The floor of the passage had 
sunk. A decayed staircase led to the second story. On the right a 
doorless opening permitted you to catch a glimpse of a large apart- 
ment, from whose dank walls the faded paper hung in strips. 

My friend N is a gentleman, as I have said, of a humorous 
turn. His low voice seems to laugh as he speaks to you. 

“ Cheerful, isn’t it?” he said, as he took his seat on a bench leaning 
against the wall of the house. 

“What an adjective!” I replied. 

“Well, it is of very appropriate. In fact this spot is enough to 
give one achill; and there is murder, at the very least, in the air 
around it.” 

“Then your story is the story of a murder?” 

“ No—and yet the history is a curious one.” 

“ Startling, sensational, ‘improbable ’?” 

“ A little. Why do you ask?” 

“Because it is possible I may write it down and publish it some 
day.” 

“Well, do so. Why not?” 

“T should be afraid to do so if it exceeds the commonplace.” 

“You mean—?” 

“That I have a nervous dread of the critical fraternity. They would 
cry aloud that my literature was the ‘literature of desperation ’—that 
I was sensational, melodramatic, and an inventor of absurdities.” 

“ Real life is not absurd, and it is often strange.” 

“No matter.” 

“Read Shakspeare, Walter Scott, and the newspapers. Ham- 
Zet and Jvanhoe are sensational, I think ; and take up the first journal 
you find and tell me if singular incidents are wanting in the real 
world.” 

“No matter, I repeat. What is natural is commonplace. The true 
picture of life is the record of the average human career. Men and 
women for the most part pass their lives in sleeping, talking, eating, 
and idling. Describe that, and you have a natural story — not a sen- 
sational extravaganza, full of jealousy and ambition and murder, like 
Macbeth or Kenilworth.” 

My friend smiled. I do not think he was convinced. “Hear my 
story, at least,” he said, “and form your own opinion. I will point 
out the localities as I proceed, and that will make it more real.” 

And it was thus, in presence of the theatre of his drama, that my 
friend N told me what follows. 
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II. 


It is now fifteen or twenty years since a man was sitting, one 
autumn evening, in the large room yonder, on the right of the 
entrance, looking into the fire and musing. The room was furnished 
in the antique style, and half surrounded by book-shelves— not a 
cheerful room. The man himself was not more enlivening in appear- 
ance. He was about fifty, clad in black, pale, thin, his brows knit, his 
cheeks haggard. His expression was both stern and anxious ; now 
and then he looked over his shoulder in a singular manner, and at the 
sound of a footstep without he woke from his musing with a start. A 
nervous temperament evidently—the fact was plain in his very voice as 
he muttered : 

“Pshaw! will I never cease this starting at every noise? It is 
Walters coming with the money only, and I am shaking like a baby. 
What need I fear? This house is buried from every human eye—and 
so, from Ais. He will never find me Here. No eye can see me in this 
den.” 

The speaker was mistaken. Half an hour before a man of low 
stature, but broad and powerful, had stolen along the stone wall yonder 
on the right, leaped the gap you see in the wall, and passing rapidly across 
the open space, had hidden himself in a clump of lilac bushes directly 
beneath one of the rear windows of the apartment. This fact was 
afterwards ascertained by his footprints in the soft earth, leading from 
the gap in the wall to the spot. A further circumstance was also 
ascertained from the broken stems of the lilacs, and the impression 
left by dirty fingers on the window-sill— namely, that he had raised 
his body by clinging to the woodwork, and had thus been able to 
bring his eyes on a level with the window-sill and look into the room. 

A servant, evidently English, came in. He wore livery, and over it 
a heavy wrapping, beneath which he evidently concealed something. 

“Well, well, Walters, you have it— the money?” 

“Yes, Sir.” He produced as he spoke a leathern travelling- 
satchel, which he placed upon the table. 

“That is well. The amount is correct ?— but I need not ask you. 
Go now, you are old and need rest.” 

The servant respectfully retired, and his master hastily opened the 
satchel, whose contents he emptied upon the table. The spectacle 
was dazzling. Gold, silver and bank-notes to a very large amount 
were spread upon the table in the light of the candles in their tall 
candlesticks, and the owner of this wealth hastily counted it. 

“Right,” he said ina lowtone. “If any one sawme now—” He 
stopped and looked round, a sort of instinct, you might have thought, 
directing his eyes toward the rear window. He saw nothing, how- 
ever, and added in the same low tone: “Any one seeing me would 
take me probably for a sordid miser. No; this gold is precious only 
as giving me the means of living here with my child, or of moving 
suddenly. The last of my English estate! A sale, a bill on New 
York, the money —I am landless, but armed.” 

A light step came down the stairs without. At that sound the 
master of the mansion quietly replaced the money in its leathern 
case, and locked up the case in the drawer of an old secretary in one 
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corner of the room. He had just turned the key in the lock and put 
the key in his pocket, when a tap at the door came, a girl’s voice 
said “ May I come in, papa?” and a young girl of nineteen, small 
of stature, decidedly pretty, and as bright, smiling and fresh-looking, 
came in, and leaned affectionately on her father’s shoulder. He 
looked at her attentively. 

“You are blushing, Nelly,” he said. “What is the matter?” 

“Am I —really d/ushing, papa?” 

“Yes ; and you have something to say to me.” 

The blush deepened, and the eyes of the young lady fell, the 
long lashes resting now upon her cheeks. 

“Yes, father. You know how averse I am to having any secrets 
from you. Ze has found us out: I have seen him.” 

At these words the man in black turned so pale that he seemed 
about to faint. “Him/” you have seen him?” came in a deep groan 
from the white lips. 

“Yes, father. But you are so pale—why do you look so? I 
know your disapproval, but why should you seem so startled at 
Henry’s coming?” 

“Henry?” 

“ Yes, papa.” 

“It is Henry Bathurst, then, that you meant?” The speaker 
wiped his forehead, and was silent for some moments. His lips 
trembled: so that he seemed unable to speak, and yet it was impos- 
sible to avoid seeing his sudden and immense relief. 

“T know,” said the young lady, with her head bent down, and 
speaking in a low, tremulous voice, “that you do not approve of 
Henry visiting me. Why, I do not know— but it is enough for me 
that you do disapprove. It is my duty to obey you, papa; and you 
know, at Tours, at the Hotel Beau Rivage in Geneva, and afterwards 
when we were in the Pyrenees, I told him, when he found us out, that I 
could not see him —that you disapproved of my doing so, in spite of - 
— in spite of a//—” 

The blush deepened still as she spoke, and she went on hurriedly: 
“You know I could not be harsh to such an old friend. But I 
did not encourage him; I did not tell him we were coming to 
Virginia. He discovered it in some manner, and when I was walking 
out this evening by the river I met him face to face.” 

The voice died away into a whisper almost, and the young lady 
stole a fitful glance at her father. He was gazing into the fire with 
contracted brows, and his breast rose and fell as though he were 
laboring to catch his breath. 

“Well,” he said at length, in a low voice, “well, you told him 
doubtless that you could not receive his visits; that I would not 
tolerate — that is, could not approve of these visits.” 

The girl’s head sank. “I—could not, papa.” Her eyes filled 
with tears, 

“What then?” he said, in a hard, stern voice. “You did not—” 

“T was weak—I had not the courage. He begged so, papa, I 
could not resist ; and’I promised him that you would see him to- 
night.” 


43 
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“ See him !— I!— to-night!” 

The young lady raised her head quickly. “There he is!” 

A man was heard dismounting in front of the house, steps ap- 
proached the door, it opened, and the visitor entered, closing the 
door behind him. He was a young man, apparently about twenty- 
five, tall, vigorous, manly in appearance, and clad with graceful sim- 
plicity. The cheeks were ruddy and healthful, the carriage of his 
person erect and unshrinking ; a more striking contrast than that pre- 
sented by the new-comer to the dreary master of the establishment, 
pale, bent, and starting at every sound, could not be imagined. 

“Mr. Farnsworth,” said the young man, “I must beg you first of 
all to pardon this sudden, and no doubt very unwelcome intrusion. I 
am unfortunately aware of your views in relation to myself — I regret 
them without understanding them. But I have come from a great 
distance ; I am young, and with but little control over myself; I 
could not leave this country and not —” 

“ See the person you came this ‘great distance’ to see, Sir?” 

The young man colored. “I meant to say that, Sir.” 

The eyes of Mr. Farnsworth had scarcely met those of his visitor. 
They were fixed upon the carpet, and concealed beneath the con- 
tracted brows. The lips, closely compressed, trembled. All at once 
a small hand stole into his own, and taking the thin trembling fingers, 
pressed them to a warm cheek. He looked down: the young girl 
was sobbing ; her tears moistened the hand, and a groan came from 
the laboring breast of Mr. Farnsworth. “This— interview,” he 
muttered, in a broken voice, “must end. I have no—explanations 
to make. Your—attentions to my daughter must cease.” 

The young man grew a little pale at these words, and said.: “Then 
I am to be turned away, as I have been elsewhere.” 

“ As elsewhere,” came in a low voice from Mr. Farnsworth. 

“I am to be dismissed even before I have an opportunity of saying 
what I have partly come to say!” 

“ What was that, Sir?” 

“That the person who has annoyed you, Mr. Farnsworth, in 
England, in France, and in Switzerland, is here.” 

At these words Mr. Farnsworth suddenly raised his head, and 
looked at the speaker with an expression so wild and startled that it 
made him shudder, “ The person!” he muttered. 

“The man who has pursued you, discovered your various places of 
residence, and is evidently a most unwelcome visitor —for what 
reason I know not, and do not presume to ask, Mr. Farnsworth.” 

Mr. Farnsworth fell back in his chair, “ Where is he?” the pale 
lips faltered out. 

“ At the neighboring town.” 

“You saw him?” 

“This morning at the tavern as I passed.” 

Mr. Farnsworth raised his hand to his head, and closing his eyes, 
seemed about to faint. “With an exclamation of terror the young lady 
threw her arms around him; but he repulsed her, faintly rose, . 
tottered to the secretary, and opening a drawer, drew from it a small 
phial, a portion of whose contents he poured into a wine-glass and 
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drank. The phial contained laudanum; the amount poured out 
would infallibly have produced death in one unaccustomed to the use 
in large quantities of the powerful narcotic. Mr. Farnsworth then 
returned with the same tottering steps to his chair, seated himself, 
and fixed his eyes upon the fire. Gradually the eyes, large, distended 
and burning, filled with a strange resolution ; the ashy lips were com- 
pressed. Then, without looking at the young man to whom his 
words were addressed, he said, in a low, monotonous voice : 

“This must end ; I am weary. I thouglit to go to my grave with- 
out speaking cf this: to keep at least the heart of my child ; but the 
time has come for you to know all. A barrier exists between you, 
Henry Bathurst, and my daughter which can never be passed. You 
have sought to discover the meaning cf my coldness, to pl«ck out the 
heart of my mystery. You have paid your addresses to my daughter, 
I have refused to sanction them ; you return with the same object, 
and with you comes ¢Aat man. You speak cf his pursuit of me —all 
is mystery around me, and dishonorable mystery. Well, you shall 
know all ; I am sinking to my grave under the weight of this secret.” 

There was a strange expression now in his eyes. Was it the effect 
of the large dose of opium which he had taken? His face was of 
the hue of ashes, and his lips were white: it was the face of death, 
but for the eyes burning with a steady fire, and yet vacant and fixed 
on no object. 

“ For twenty years,” he went on, “I have lived in torture, haunted 
by a ghost. orse than that—if anything can be worse —I have 
been followed everywhere by a bitter enemy, ghost and enemy tread- 
ing in each other’s footsteps. Well, you see I am wasted, breaking 
down under this; I shall be dead soon. There is no longer any 
reason to preserve silence, and I will tell you everything. Listen 
attentively, and then decide for yourself whether any union is pos- 
sible between Henry Bathurst and my daughter.” 

The history followed. It was so long that midnight was near when 
it ended. I shall sum up the statements of Mr. Farnsworth in a 
briefer form, omitting only those portions of his narrative not neces- 
sary to an intelligent comprehension of his story. 


TI. 


Somewhat more than twenty years before, a fatal incident had 
interrupted the peaceful monotony of a remote and quiet neighbor- 
hood in Buckinghamshire, England. Henry Bathurst, Esquire, a 
gentleman of about thirty, and the representative of one of the oldest 
and most popular families in the county, had ridden to the neighbor- 
ing town on business connected with the banking-house there, a house 
with which he frequently did business, and where he was perfectly 
well known. Having transacted his affairs, he left the parlor of the 
banker, mounted his horse, which had remained standing at the door, 
and was seen to ride out of the place in the direction of his house, 
Wakefield, about nightfall. Toward midnight Mr. Forsyth, the 
banker, who had retired to rest, was waked by a loud knocking at his 
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door, and going to the window, asked the explanation’of this alarm. 
The moon was shining, and he recognised the groom of Mr. Bathurst. 

“What is the matter, John?” he asked. 

“ Be master here, Sir?” said the groom. 

“No ; he rode home at sunset.” 

The man looked greatly troubled at this, and declared that he had 
not been home since leaving his house in the morning. This had not 
at first disquieted Mrs. Bathurst ; but as the night passed. on she had 
become uneasy, and had sent him to inquire the explanation of her 
husband’s detention. 

Mr. Forsyth was now seriously uneasy. Mr. Bathurst had, as the 
banker afterwards testified, mentioned on leaving the bank his inten- 
tion to return directly home, as Mrs. Bathurst since the birth of a son, 
a short time before, had been extremely nervous. That he had not 
returned to Wakefield was therefore a source of reasonable alarm, 
and hastily summoning two or three neighbors, the old banker set out 
in the direction of Wakefield. 

A mile from the town Mr. Bathurst’s horse was found grazing by 
the roadside, the bridle over his head and hanging down, and half a 
mile further, in a wooded hollow through which the road ran, the 
body of his rider was discovered beside the road. This spectacle 
horrified the peaceful citizens, and looking with shuddering awe at 
the corpse, upon which the light of a lantern was thrown, they en- 
deavored to ascertain whether the death of Mr. Bathurst had been 
caused by a fall from his horse or by the hand of a murderer. There 
was little room to doubt. The bruises on his head and other parts of 
his person could not have been caused by falling from his horse. There 
were plain marks of a club or other heavy weapon on the corpse, and 
the sum of nearly £5000 sterling, drawn on that day by Mr. Bathurst 
from the bank to make a payment due for land recently purchased, 
was missing ; the murder had been followed by robbery. The corpse 
was raised, a vehicle was procured, and the melancholy cavalcade 
moved, The old banker had decided not to convey the body to 
Wakefield, for fear of causing Mrs. Bathurst too great a shock in her 
then feeble condition. It was therefore decided that it should be 
borne to the house of Mr. Farnsworth, an aged magistrate, within a 
short distance of the spot where it had been found, and thither it was 
accordingly conveyed. 

Mr. Farnsworth, then a very old man, was greatly shocked by this 
sudden death of a neighbor whom he had greatly esteemed, and lost 
no time after daylight in issuing his warrant for the arrest of John 
Worth, a tenant on the estate of Mr. Bathurst, with whom he was 
known to have had a violent altercation a day or two before, Worth 
using threats of violence against his landlord. A vagabond named, 
or calling himself, Levasseur, who had been hanging about the town 
for some days, was also arrested, and on the morning succeeding the 
murder a full examination was made of every circumstance connected 
with the death of Mr. Bathurst. 

A large crowd had assembled and half-filled Mr. Farnsworth’s house 
—all looking on and listening with breathless interest. The aged 
magistrate, seated at a table, with the witnesses in front of him and 
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the dead body stretched stiff and stark under a white sheet behind 
him, began the examination in a voice of the deepest solemnity and 
feeling. The testimony was soon given, and, divested of irrelevant 
matter, was as follows: 

Mr. Forsyth.—* 1 am a banker, doing business in the town of B——. 
On the day of Mr. Bathurst’s death he visited me at the bank, in ac- 
cordance with an appointment, to withdraw from my hands the sum of 
four thousand eight hundred and ninety pounds sterling, deposited to 
his credit ; his object, as he stated, being to make partial payment on 
a tract of land purchased of Mr. Bakewell, near his property. 
The money was paid to Mr. Bathurst, at his request, in Bank of Eng- 
land notes, of various amounts, of which I am sorry to say, owing to 
a pressure of business, I made no memorandum. I cautioned Mr. 
Bathurst against carrying so large a sum of money on his person at 
night, but he replied that there was no danger whatever, as no one 
knew of his errand, and the neighborhood was orderly and peaceful. 
I then paid the amount and took Mr. Bathurst’s receipt, which I hold 
in my hand.’ 

Mr. Farnsworth.—“ Was any one present, Mr. Forsyth?” 

Mr. Forsyth.—* No one, sir. Mr. Bathurst then left my house, and 
at about ten o’clock I retired, and was waked about two hours after- 
wards by the knocking of Mr. Bathurst’s groom.” 

The banker then detailed the circumstances attending the discovery 
of the body, and was succeeded on the witness-stand by Dr. Garth, a 
physician of the town, who stated that the marks on the body were 
such as only a heavy instrument could have produced—something re- 
sembling a bludgeon. Beyond any doubt death had resulted from blows 
inflicted by some weapon of that description. 

Mr. Farnsworth.—* Call Mr. Foreman.” 

Mr. Foreman.— Here, sir.” 

Mr. Farnsworth.—* State what you know in reference to the case, 
Mr. Foreman.” 

Mr. Foreman testified that he was a linendraper in B——, and 
that he had observed the man Levasseur near the bank, and looking 
through the window into Mr. Forsyth’s office soon after Mr. Bathurst 
had come out and ridden away. He had then retired to the interior of 
his shop, and had not observed what direction the man Levasseur 
took. 

Mr. Farnsworth.—“ Who is this Levasseur ? ” 

Mr. Foreman.—“ He seems to be a loose character, sir—a vagabond, 
or sturdy beggar, I should say, who came to B—— a few days ago, 
and has been living, I am informed, at a pot-house in the outskirts of 
the place.” 

Here the man Levasseur, with an injured air and in a strong French 
accent, protested against the “ /err-r-r-ce-d/e injustice of charging him, 
a peaceful traveller, with murder. He was an honest man, a native 
of Ja belle France, poor, but no one dare say—” 

Mr. Farnsworth.—“ Enough, sir. Your examination will be full 
and fair.” 

Witnesses were then called to testify to the relations subsisting 
between Mr. Bathurst and his tenant John Worth. It was shown 
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that they had quarrelled some days before, and that Worth had passed 
through B——, coming from the direction of the spot where the 
corpse was found, after dark on the night of the murder. 

John Worth (starting up violently and advancing in front of the mag- 
istrate).—“There’s no man in this county that believes John Worth 
committed that murder! There’s no man can say John Worth ever 
took unfair advantage even of anyman! I did not love Mr. Bathurst. 
He was as honest a man as ever lived, but hard to get along with. His 
temper was rough, and so is mine. He threatened to deprive me of 
my lease, and we did quarrel outright. But that very evening he rode 
by, and says he, ‘John Worth’—TI was leaning on my fence —‘ why 
can’t we be friends? Behave yourself and I'll behave myself.’ ‘ Done, 
Mr. Bathurst,’ says I, and he says, ‘Shake hands on it!’ and we shook 
hands. Murder Mr. Bathurst! I murder anybody! And steal money! 
Mr. Farnsworth, you just show I stole money, and you can prove 
murder on me afterwards if you choose! John Worth to be charged 
with murder and robbery! Why don’t somebody arrest young Mr. 
Farnsworth, your son, there, sir? He’s as guilty as I am!” The 
witness pointed toward Mr. Farnsworth’s son, a young gentleman of 
twenty-five or twenty-eight, who exhibited great distaste at being thus 
pointed at. 

Mr. Farnsworth.—* That will do, Mr. Worth.” 

Foln Wortk.—* No, saving your worship, that won’t do! I can 
rove where I was all that evening.” And calling his witnesses, John 
Vorth proved an alibi beyond all question, and retired in great indig- 

nation from the room. As he went out he passed young Mr. Farrs- 
worth, who was pale and gloomy, and said, holding out his hand, “No 
offence meant in talking of your committing the murder, sir.” Young 
Mr. Farnsworth only moved his head slightly, took the proffered hand 
in his own cold one, and turned away. 

No other testimony of any importance was offered, and a subsequent 
examination resulted in the discharge of the man Levasseur, against 
whom nothing could be proved. Thus the murder remained a pro- 
found mystery—the murderer was undiscovered. The body of the 
dead man was committed to the earth, his widow mourned him, the 
world of Buckinghamshire busied itself about other matters. 

Young Mr. Farnsworth soon afterwards married, obtained a diplo- 
matic appointment in one of the colonies, was absent for more than 
ten years, returned, went abroad again, and finally seemed to disap- 
pear. His father had died some years before, and the estate 
was leased for a term of years. When Mr. Farnsworth left the 
county, after consummating this arrangement, those who saw him 
said he would never return. He was pale, haggard, and resembled a 
living corpse. 


IV. 


The explanation of that deadly pallor, of the haggard wasted face, 
the shrinking nerves, the fearful glances of this man was simple: he 
was haunted. At Paris, Vienna, Geneva, in the Pyrenees, at the 
Cape, in Canada, and at Bombay, a shadow seemed to follow him —a 
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shadow in the form of a man, cool, subtle, excellently clad for the 
most part, and speaking when he spoke with a strong French accent. 
And this shadow always wanted money, either in coin, in bank-notes, 
or in the form of a bill of exchange payable to the order of a certain 
Chevalier Levasseur. At all hours of the day or the night, as in every 
place, the shadow would appear, and gliding in, hold private interviews 
with Mr. Farnsworth. When the shadow disappeared a joyful smile lit 
up the impudent face, and the hand of the shadow rattled something 
in its pocket. Behind him the shadow left a man growing paler and 
paler, more and more haggard, poorer and poorer, and more and 

_more an object of love, of sympathy, and of foreboding to his wife 
and daughter. 

Nelly, the daughter, had made the acquaintance in her childhood 
of Henry Bathurst, son of the murdered Mr. Bathurst, and they had 
grown up together, to meet afterwards whenever her father returned 
from abroad to Buckinghamshire. A deep and fond affection be- 
tween the youth and maiden came at last, and young Bathurst fol- 
lowed the family abroad, despite the evident repugnance which, for 
some strange and unknown reason, Mr. Farnsworth displayed toward 
him. The latter, indeed, made every effort to terminate the intimacy 
between his daughter and young Bathurst, and more than once 
abruptly disappeared with his family, leaving no clue by which his 
new place of residence could be discovered. But love is all-powerful. 
The youth had rejoined them, following the beloved object, it seemed, 
by a species of instinct. At Paris, Vienna, and even in India, Henry 
Bathurst had made his appearance, smiling, devoted, and apparently 
defiant of all rebuffs. 

At last a formal interview had taken place between young Bathurst 
and the pale Mr. Farnsworth. The young man was notified that in 
future his visits to Nelly must cease—no matter why, they must 
cease! And when an explanation of so harsh a decision was de- 
manded by the young man, there was the same brief dictum — his 
visits must cease! And to enforce his determination that all rela- 
tions of intimacy between Henry Bathurst and Nelly should come to 
an end, Mr. Farnsworth with his wife and daughter disappeared. 

Henry Bathurst lost them once more from view ; but the shadow 
followed them. Sometimes the shadow was jaunty, well-dressed, and 
declared that £100 would be suficicnt ; a few debts at play must be 
discharged —debts of honor, which a gentleman could not disre- 
gard! Thereupon the shadow grinned. At other times the shadow 
was in rags, gaunt, half-famished, and greedy for gold. Finally a 
large sum —a thousand pounds — was demanded. 

“T will not pay it!” exclaimed Mr. Farnsworth, driven to fury. “I 
will not beggar my wife and daughter to supply you with the means 
of living in luxury!” 

“What will you do then, mon cher monsieur?” said the shadow, 
otherwise the Chevalier Levasseur, escaped forgat. 

“T will call the police and deliver you in charge,” and Mr. Farns- 
worth tore aside the curtains of his apartment looking upon the 
Chaussée d’Antin in Paris, and seemed about to summon a gendarme. 

“Deliver me in charge? eh, mon cher? Faites/ 1 am ready.” The 
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wretch stretched himself upon a sofa as he spoke and yawned. “I 
should love better to dine at Véfour’s, cest vrai, and not revisit the ° 
Bicétre ; but have your wish, mon cher monsieur. I shall write, before 
that takes place perhaps, a little billet-doux addressed to the Prefect 
of Police. I shall say: ‘Arrest this dear Monsieur Farnsworth, Mon- 
sieur le Préfet. Twenty years ago in England he had a friend, This 
friend, a certain Monsieur Bathurst; married his sweetheart, and they 
hated each other. One night Monsieur Bathurst was returning from 
the bank in a town near by, and Monsieur Farnsworth met him. They 
had words. From words they came to blows. Monsieur Farnsworth 
had a riding-whip with a heavy handle — he traitorously struck Mon- 
sieur Bathurst and killed him, as was witnessed by a poor wayfarer 
who happened to be near by.’” 

“Tt is false! I struck him fairly! He too had a heavy whip. I 
thought him only stunned when he fell, and hearing you come up, 
left him to be succored. I left him, and you—what did you do? 
You robbed his dead body.” 

“True, mon cher,” returned Levasseur, “but you put an end to this 
poor Bathurst!” 

A groan replied. “Would to God I had died before I did so!” 

“Listen, mon ami,” said Levasseur, coolly. “There is always time 
to repair. Give yourself up ; say it was in loyal quarrel and combat—” 

“And remain all my life under the stigma of murder—for none will 
believe that tale—I and my wife and daughter dishonored !” 

“Then the thousand pounds, and on my honor I never come 
again.” 

“TI cannot! It would beggar me well nigh.” 

Levasseur rose. “ Eight hundred —my last demand.” 

“T will not!” 

Levasseur went towards the door, saying, with a scowl full of rage 
and disappointment, “In two hours, mon cher Monsieur Farnsworth, 
you will be in custody!” 

He was going out. “Stop!” cried the unhappy Mr. Farnsworth, 
writhing in his chair ; “come back!” Levasseur refused, relented, 
returned, and the sequel was what it always had been. When he went 
away, he had in his pocket Mr. Farnsworth’s cheque for eight hundred 
pounds sterling. 

A month afterwards the wife of Mr. Farnsworth was dead from a 
sudden attack of disease of the heart. The unhappy husband and 
father returned to England. A year afterwards, leaving directions 
that his property should be sold, he sailed secretly for New York, 
from which city he made his way southward, travelling at random, 
sought the depths of the Blue Ridge, purchased this lonely house, 
and dreamed of tranquillity—final exemption from the haunting 
presence of the shadow Levasseur. 

The shadow was hidden in the clump of lilacs beneath the back 
window of the room, looking and trying to listen as Mr. Farnsworth 
in broken accents related his miserable story. He had tracked his 
victim by the instinct of greed and hate, as Henry Bathurst had 
followed the trail by the instinct of love. 
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A deep silence reigned for some time in the apartment, undisturbed 
except by the measured ticking of the ancient clock raising its ghostly 
face in one corner. 

“You now know all,” said Mr. Farnsworth to Bathurst, without 
looking up, and speaking in the same monotonous voice. “I was 
your father’s rival for the hand of a young lady. He was successful, 
and we became enemies. I met him on that night when he was re- 
turning from the bank ; an altercation ensued, he raised his arm, I 
struck him with my heavy whip an unfortunate, a fatal blow, and, 
hearing steps, rode hurriedly on, leaving him to his fate. I thus have 
had for twenty years a murder on my conscience. I have suffered the 
penalty. My life has wasted away until I am what you see. I am, in 
addition, nearly a beggar. Levasseur, the escaped convict, who saw me 
strike down your father, and recognised me afterwards, has drained my 
fortune from me as hush-money. I dared not resist him. No one would 
have believed my assertion that your father was the victim of a quarrel 
in hot blood. All would have said, ‘You hated your successful rival, 
waylaid him, and murdered him/’ From that I shrank. I had my 
wife and daughter to guard from dishonor. I paid the wretch for his 
silence, year after year, until I was well-nigh ruined. When he left 
me, after his last visit in Paris, I told him that I -had resolved to defy 
him. I swore to refuse his exactions thenceforth, whatever the con- 
sequences might be. I fled—am here—you have discovered me—you 
love my child. I have related my woeful story to make you under- 
stand my full meaning when I say, ‘ Henry Bathurst, your union with 
my daughter is impossible!’ Judge now if I have reason!” 

The voice died into silence. A low sob from the lips of the young 
lady alone broke the stillness —a groan from the youth replying to 
this sob like an echo. 

Bathurst, with his brows contracted, his eyes fixed upon the fire, 
said at length: 

“Enough, sir. You are right. Such a union is impossible. The 
dead body of my father lies between us, and I am the most wretched 
of human beings!” 

He rose to his feet. “It was best that I should xnow all,” he said, 
groaning. “TI will go now.” 

He turned his head and looked at the young girl, who had covered 
her face with both hands and was sobbing hysterically. “ Farewell, 
Nelly,” he said in a whisper, drawing away her hands, raising her and 
pressing his lips to her wet cheek. Her eyes were closed and she fell 
back faintly, hearing in a sort of dream the sound of his steps reced- 
ing toward the door. He opened the door and was on the threshold, 
when Nelly rose suddenly, reached his side, and throwing her arms 
around him, cried in a heartbroken voice, “Oh, do not—do not go!” 

The effort quite exhausted her. She fainted, and was borne by her 
father to her chamber — Bathurst leaving the house with a long, last 
look, and closing the heavy door behind him. 

Ten minutes afterwards Mr. Farnsworth came back, turned the key 
in the huge lock, looked around him with the air of a man walking in 
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sleep, extinguished the light in the sitting-room, and went slowly, with 
heavy measured steps, to his chamber. Nelly was lying, faint, sobbing 
and despairing, in her own apartment. Her whole being seemed’ to 
he concentrated in one sound which she had just heard. This sound 
was the hoof-strokes of Bathurst’s horse, receding gradually and at 
last dying away in the mountain-road as he left her forever. 


VI. 


For nearly two hours after this scene the gloomy house, over- 
shadowed by its black oaks, remained silent. No sound but the 
ticking cf the great clock disturbed the stillness ; the inmates had 
gone to sleep, or were dragging out the black hours in dumb quiet. 

It seemed that this was what the man concealed in the clump of 
lilacs had been waiting for. He emerged from his hiding-place, 
looked toward the windows, in which no lights shone, and hesitated. 
One thought only occupied his mind—the gold and bank-notes 
which he had seen Mr. Farnsworth lock up in the secretary. How 
should he get at that secretary? He went to the window under 
which he had been concealed, raised himself as before by clinging to 
the sill, and attempted to raise the heavy sash. It was impossible. 
The fastenings inside were of iron, and it was vain to attempt forcing 
them ; the only feasible plan was to cut through one of the panes, 
insert his arm and undo the fastenings. 

The man let himself down to the ground and felt in his pockets, 
one after the other. He was evidently searching for a diamond to 
cut the glass, but his search seemed in vain. He found a bunch of 
pick-locks, a chisel, a small bit, but no diamond. With a low impre- 
cation he looked again at the window, doubled his fist, seemed to 
hesitate whether he should not break the pane by a blow; but 
doubtless reflecting upon the noise which this forcible entry would 
produce, opened his clenched hand, and turned round. He had 
determined upon a better plan. Selecting the strongest of the 
pick-locks and restoring the rest to his pocket, he went round the 
house and with stealthy steps reached the front door, into the keyhole 
of which he inserted the pick-lock, and began his work. 

It was easy to see from the manner in which the ex-forgat handled 
his instrument that this was not his first essay ; but for a long time 
the heavy old-fashioned lock resisted all the pryings of the steel tool. 
Growing impatient, almost enraged, the burglar redoubled his efforts, 
and the pick-lock in his powerful hand began to grate in a dangerous 
manner. ‘Thereupon he drew it out, took from his pocket a small 
phial of oil, from which he poured a few drops upon the steel, and 
then lighting by means of a match carefully shaded by his hands a 
dark-lantern, he threw the light into the lock and carefully ex- 
amined it. 

“ Good, I know this sort,” he said, in a low tone 

A moment afterwards he had inserted the pick-lock anew into the 
keyhole, leaned powerfully upon it, and the heavy bolt had shot back 
—the door had opened. 
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The man then stopped and listened. No sound disturbed the 
silence, except that the old clock uttered its monotonous “ tick-tick ! tick- 
tick!” in the sitting-room. “Bien /” whispered the intruder, passing 
rapidly, but noiselessly, through the door and into the apartment, “the 
work is done.” 

He went straight to the old secretary, indistinctly revealed by the 
fitful light of the dyiug fire. There could be little trouble ‘Here. 
Drawing from his pockets one of the smaller pick-locks, he inserted it 
into the lock of the secretary, the bolt glided back, and the light of the 
dark-lantern flashing into the drawer revealed the dazzling pile of 
gold and silver coin and the rolls of bank-notes brought to Mr. 
Farnsworth that evening. The man grasped greedily the coin, his 
face glowing. “I have good fortune in my dealings with these esti- 
mable institutions the banks he muttered, with a grin. “I secured 
five thousand pounds once, just warm from its nest, and this is nearly 
as much now. 

As he spoke in his low cautious voice, he rapidly transferred the 
gold to his capacious pocket, handling it without the least noise, then 
the silver, then he extended his hand to grasp the bank-notes. As he 
did so he thoughthe heard a slight noise and turned his head quickly. 
All was still ‘“¢ste/ I must hasten,” he muttered. “It was 
nothing ; but—” He turned azain io the secretary, caug 20 
notes, was about to transfer them to his pocket, when a heavy step 
resounded on the very threshold of the door, and starting up, the 
burglar saw standing before him Henry Bathurst. 

The young man had ridden away after his terrible interview, and 
pushing his horse to a headlong gallop, had sought to collect his 
thoughts — his very senses, as it were — under the heavy blow which 
he had received, Nelly was lost to him—he was going away from 
her forever ; he had looked for the last time upon that face which had 

een his dream for years, and would never again cast a glance even 
upon the house lit up by the presence of his love — his lost love, alas! 
whom he would never again see. That thought was insupportable, 
and Henry Bathurst had suddenly checked his horse and turned 
back. ‘I must look for the last time at her window, if at nothing 
more,” he groaned, “TI shall not see her, but I shall sec her light ; 
and perhaps her shadow may pass across it.” Resolved to go back, 
he had done so slowly, walking his horse, his head bent down, his 
heart heavy with the despair of that last farewell. At last the 
gloomy outline of the house defined itself against the murky sky and 
the shadowy oak-trees. Dismounting, Bathurst then approached the 
house on foot, leaped over the low enclosure, and was about to cross 
the grass-plat when a slight noise at the front door attracted his atten- 
tion. He stopped, concealing himself in the shadow of one of the 
trees. Suddenly a light flashed, a low sound followed, the door 
revolved upon its hinges, and the light of the dark-lantern falling 
upon the figure of a man, showed him that the intruder was Levas- 
seur. 

Of his intent there could be no doubt ; he was bent on robbery, 
perhaps on murder. No time was to be lost. Bathurst drew fram 
his breast a short pistol with which he travelled, and of the deserip- 
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tion called “ Derringer,” saw that it was capped, went rapidly over 
the grass toward the house, and ascending the steps, listened. It was 
the sound of his steps which Levasseur had heard. Bathurst, listening 
attentively, knew that the burglar too was listening, and remained 
perfectly still. Then a low sound from the sitting-room indicated 
that the man had resumed his work. Bathurst thereupon passed 
through the door, reached the door of the apartment, saw all at one 
glance ; and the two men, as Levasseur turned, were face to face. 

What followed took place in a single instant. Levasseur drew a 
long poniard, and cried, “ Ah! mon bon monsieur / it is you, then!” 

As he uttered these words he bounded toward Bathurst, who had 
not moved. The burglar had passed over but half the space, however, 
bétween himself and his adversary, when the hand of the young man 
was extended straight in front of him, a flash and report followed, and 
Levasseur, shot through the breast just above the heart, staggered, 
struck at the air with his poniard, and fell at full length, tearing at the 
carpet with his nails. , 

The report of the pistol had rung through the mansion, arousing its 
inmates, who hurried to the spot—Mr. Farnsworth in his dressing- 
gown, his daughter fully dressed, as she had thrown herself sobbing 
two hours before upon the bed. Behind them anpeared the old ser- 
vant Walters, pale and startled. 

“What is the matter?” exclaimed Mr. Farnsworth. “Good 
heavens! this is—” 

“Your enemy Levasseur,” said Bathurst, in a cold, measured voice ; 
“he came to rob you—perhaps to murder you—and I have killed 
him! Look!” He pointed toward the burglar, who was lying on his 
side, his breast bloody, his teeth gnashing together—half in sarcasm 
and hatred, half from the death-agony. 

“ Levasseur!” exclaimed Mr. Farnsworth. 

“At your service, my good Monsieur Farnsworth,” muttered the 


man. “You are fortunate ; you have a friend at hand. Well, to die 
by Ais hand,— that is not so wrong after all!” 
“Wretch !” 


“Ah, you insult me, Monsieur! Bien / you can do so now in safety. 
I have hated your milk face. I have had my vengeance on you. Do 
you understand? No, you do of understand! You have paid me 
all your fortune for nothing at all, Monsieur! Remember that !—it 
will be sweet to remember. You are pale and wasted — you might 
have been strong and ruddy and happy. It was not you that killed 
Monsieur Bathurst! I tell you that now! You did not even stun him 
when you struck him with your whip. His horse shied and he .was 
dismounted. I came up at the instant. I had seen him draw the 
money at the bank and followed him. I fell on him as he was mount- 
ing his horse, beat him to death, took the money from his body, and 
got away unseen!” 

Henry Bathurst recoiled from the wretch, writhing, sneering and 
faltering out the terrible confession. Levasseur’s heavy eyes, on which 
the shadows of approaching death began to settle, were raised toward 
the young man. 

“Tt is not—so wrong—you see,” he muttered, “that I should die— 
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by your hand. I—murdered your—father! Your hand, in turn— 
ends me/ Eh, bien/ the brave man—meets his end coolly—when it 
—comes !” 

It had come to the convict. The last words were uttered with an 
effort, a rattle in his throat followed, his head fell back—the man was 
dead, still clutching the bank-notes, 


“ A curious history, indeed,” I said, as my friend ceased speaking, 
“ not commonplace, and therefore melodramatic. and ‘sensational ’— 
terrible word !—as a matter of course. But the sequel? Everybody 
was married and happy, I presume?” 

“At least Nelly and her lover were. Henry Bathurst could have 
of course no misgivings now, as Levasseur was the murderer of his 
father, not Mr. Farnsworth. His union with Nelly accordingly took 
place, and they all returned to the Bathurst mansion in Buckingham- 
shire, where the unfortunate father passed his last days in tranquillity 
with his daughter and son-in-law.” 

“That satisfies the proprieties and poetical justice is done to every- 
body,” I said. “ But this house?” 

“It was sold, finally abandoned, and you see is crumbling—a mere 
dream of the past.” 


Such was my friend’s curious narrative. Did the story come to him 
in some dream, to use his own word? Possibly. And even our visit 
to the “ Blue Ball” may have been made in the same manner—along 
a path through the fine country of dreamland ? 


Joun Esten Cooke. 





THE DESERTED HOUSE. 


HE old house standeth wide and gray, 
With sharpened gables high in air, 
And deep-set lattices, all gay 
With massive arch and framework rare ; 
And o’er it is a silence laid, 
That feeling, one grows sore afraid. 
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The eaves are dark with heavy vines; 
The steep roof wears a coat of moss ; 
The walls are touched with dim designs 
Of shadows moving slow across ; 

The balconies are damp with weeds 
That lift thick as the streamside reeds. 


The garden is a loved retreat 

Of melancholy flowers, of lone 

And wild-mouthed herbs, in companies sweet, 
’Mid desolate green grasses thrown ; 

And in its gaps the hoar stone wall 

Letteth the lonesome ivies fall. 


The pebbled paths drag, here and there, 
Old lichened faces, overspun 

With silver spider-threads —they wear 
A silence sad to look upon: 

It is so long that happy feet 

Made them to thrill with pressure sweet. 


The fountain stands where crowd the trees, 
And solemn branches o’er it part: 

How human sound its melodies ! 

“A broken heart—a broken heart!” 

For this is all it hath to say 

Throughout the livelong summer’s day. 


The dial marks a terrace low, 

Its uncouth visage weird with time, 

With one black shadow moving slow, 

As though it /e/¢ the fountain’s rhyme ; 
A pace beyond, a little stair 

Of moss-grown rock leads close to where, 





’Mid drear, but fragrant shrubs, there stands 
A saint of old made mute in stone, 

With tender eyes and yearning hands, 

And mouth formed in a sorrow lone ; 

’Tis thick with dust, as long ago 

’Twas thick with sweetest flowers that grow. 


Steppeth the iron gate aside, 

To point the ancient moat without 
That lieth deep and cool and wide, 
With many a shadow thrown about, 
To whom, with dreariness untold, 
It gives its legend old, old, old. 
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he glossy fields beyond it lie, 
The solitary fields ——they meet 
The narrow road that stretcheth nigh 
The west, and hastes with dusty feet 
Where dips the city dreamily, 
Half-seen, amid a purple sea. 


There falls the sunshine faint with mist— 
It falleth—ah! so still, so still— 

The dark trees let their brows be kissed ; 
And e’en the dark moat hath its fill— 

A far-off light, a shining lone, 

As though on sacred things it shone. 


The bees flit by with scarce a noise ; 
The fountain rhymeth mournfully ; 

A wind comes near with plaintive voice ; 
Without the moat moves drearily ; 

A wind with plaintive voice doth come — 
It stirs a leaf and then is dumb. 


Quick lizards quiver here and there 
About the paths, but mute is each ; 

The sounds that make the summer’s air 
So quaintly weird —the dull fly’s speech, 
Or cricket’s drowsy ballad — thrill 
Around, and yet it seems so still! 


E’en to the road the calmness climbs 
And then is lost; a peasant-maid 

Who loiters home sings softest rhymes, 
And ’tween them pauseth half afraid 

To hear the winds come slow and sweet, 
And touch the grasses at her feet. 


Or else from out the distance steals, 
Half heard, the tramp of oxen, or 

The bleak and hoarse stir of slow wheels 
Bound cityward ; but more and more, 

As these are hushed, or yet increase, 
About the old house clings its peace. 


LIZETTE WOODWORTH REESE. 
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ARCHAOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF THE LOWLANDS OF 
THE MISSISSIPPI. 


UST below Cape Girardeau, Missouri, on the western shore of 

the Mississippi, there is a deep fosse more than one hundred 
feet wide. It extended, at an unknown period in the world’s history, 
westwardly, from one hundred to one hundred and fifty miles, to the 
head waters of the White and St. Francis rivers. Its obvious pur- 
pose was the diversion of a large volume of the superabundant water 
of the Mississippi into smaller tributary streams. At intervals of 
twenty or thirty miles other canals, still plainly defined, parallel with 
the first, and in many places filled with water, and designed to lessen 
the flood-tide of the mighty river and render overflows harmless, 
traverse the lowlands, I have traced these ancient canals many 
miles. Palpably enough they were not only designed to render 
calamities such as now desolate rich plantations from Cairo to the 
Gulf impossible, but the internal commerce of wide districts and of 
dense and mighty populations was most cheaply conducted by means 
of these highways. For long distances towing-paths, lifted above the 
banks of these canals, may be 20 | discerned, and not far from 
Osceola, Arkansas, brick abutments of a bridge have been unearthed. 
In many localities there are aguadas, or artificial lakes paved with 
adobe. ‘These were constructed perhaps as fish-ponds, or designed to 
subserve the purposes of the reservoirs dug by Egyptian monarchs 
along the shores of the Nile. From these and from the canals 
opened by the wisest masters of Egypt the farms during the dry 
season were irrigated. Herodotus tells that after these artificial 
lakes and canals were dug the recurrence of famine in Egypt was 
wholly impossible. When the Mound-builders reared earthen pyra- 
mids and worshipped the sun in the lowlands of the American Nile, 
they too made canals, and paved great lakes and broad threshing- 
floors, and made brick, as did the Israelites of old, even here in the 
Valley of the Mississippi ; and mounds were here upheaved, as were 
nilometers of stone that measured the height of floods in Egypt and 
in the valley of the Euphrates. 

Each landowner’s selfishness lends to the construction of dykes or 
“levees ” along the shores of the great river. Forty years ago each 
planter in the lowlands built his own levees. Then all land within 
five miles of the river was taxed fur this purpose. Later, counties 
and parishes assumed the growing burden. It became greater each 
year, and the task of protecting the country more and more intoler- 
able, till at length States found the costliness of the work enormous, 
and to-day the intervention of Federal power is asked, and a vast 
sum proposed to be invested in earthen walls designed to hedge in 
the turbid, resistless, ever-murmuring flood-tide of this stupendous, 
restive, untamed “inland sea.” Xerxes sought to fetter the waves of 
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the deep, and lashed with chains the impatient billows that balked 
his purposes of vain ambition. They are hardly wiser than the Per- 
sian king who would lift up earthen walls to imprison the resistless 
current of the mightiest river of the continent ; and how infinitely 
wiser that extinct race which utilised for commercial purposes the 
floods whose capacity for mischief levees or dykes only aggravate. 

Cotton is the leading product of the lower valley of the Mississippi, 
as was wheat when the Mound-builders constructed broad paved 
threshing-floors, above which bins made of adobe were everywhere 
uplifted. These paved floors, covering many acres, are often found 
in the lowlands. Leaves and trees decaying through forty centuries 
constitute a superimposed loam, and patient observations of the 
annual growth in thickness of this deposit will tell with proximate 
accuracy how many ages have elapsed since the patient, toiling, 
primeval race reared its tombs and temples along the shores of the 
great river. If the wisdom of those that ruled the mighty toiling 
multitudes had approved, great walls, heightened each year, would 
have confined the river to its proper channel. If this object had 
been effected the area of water-surface exposed to the action of the 
sun’s rays would have been lessened certainly twenty times, and the 
quantity of moisture lifted up by evaporation and diffused from 
clouds diminished in the same ratio. Wet and dry seasons would 
have supervened to curse the lowlands, and the cotton fields of this 
magnificent valley would be no more valuable than those of India. 
Whether the Mound-builders grew cotton or flax there may be no 
means of ascertaining. Skeletons unearthed from the base of a 
mound at the slightest touch become an impalpable powder, and on 
their surfaces are only marks of threads and interstices of fine cloth in 
which the corpses of these Adams and Eves of this oldest world were 
enwrapped. In future explorations of mounds this inquiry as to the 
materials of the Mound-builders’ clothing may be determined. The 
mounds on the heights at Memphis, at their base one hundred feet 
above the river’s surface, surely contain bodies which have never 
been submerged. If these be exhumed, and, as is commonly found 
in the sepulture of these people, rosin has been used to prevent decay 
of flesh and bones, it will be known whether flax or cotton were cul- 
tivated to make winding-sheets more enduring than the unnumbered 
years that invest the very word “ Mound-builder ” with vague shadowy 
memories. 

The average width of the lowlands, from west to east, between Cairo 
and the Gulf of Mexico, is forty five miles. The river’s channel is of 
the average width of one mile. Now and then, as at the heights of 
Memphis, it is narrower, and at such points very deep and the cur- 
rent swift and strong. At other places it is expanded into an open 
sea, and this is very shallow. In these facts we find an explanation 
of another, which the Mound-builders comprehended, and we practi- 
cally do not. Where the stream is wide and shallow its mud in sus- 
pension is rapidly deposited and the channel rapidly filled. When 
the river rises, shallow little streams begin to steal very slowly over 
and out of the banks into the lowlands. They move out very lazily, 
and therefore deposit mud very rapidly. In fact the alluvium is most 
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rapidly deposited at the river’s very edge. The stream thus upheaves 
perpetually its own banks, and, as every traveller on steamers has ob- 
served, occupies a ridge from the Chickasaw Bluffs at Memphis to the 
Balize. In truth the Mound-builders were too nearly sane to aid the 
river in upheaving its banks, thus rendering crevasses doubly ruinous. 
This process of upbuilding the banks is often continuous through a 
series of months and years. At length an extraordinary flood or force 
in the current, or its slight diversion by a fallen tree, or the caving of 
the natural or artificial levee, or an aperture made by crayfish, furnishes 
an exit for the pent-up volume of uplifted waters. The crevasse is 
steadily and rapidly enlarged, and the uplifted current, defying all 
obstructions, overwhelms everything in its path. Houses, cattle, 
“ piccaninnies ” and people, and the richest estates ate swept away, 
and the escaped flood-tide of the “inland sea” carves out for itself 
a new channel in the lowest possible portions of the lowlands. By 
the same processes as before the banks of this new channel are up- 
lifted and again broken down, and thus within a given period there is 
not a point in the valley between the hills, forty-five miles apart, over 
which the river’s current has not rushed angrily, or moved placidly 
or sullenly to the sea. It actually vibrates as a pendulum from the 
eastern to the western hills, which constitute the only barriers it 
recognises as impassable and indestructible. 

Not many years ago, just below Memphis, on the western shore of 
the river and opposite the great mounds on the heights at Fort Pick- 
ering, there stood another lofty mound. The river, ever changeful in 
its course, broke down old barriers, and from a southern was diverted 
to a western course. The great mound slowly disappeared. It had 
certainly been erected after the river selected for itself its present 
channel at the base of the Chickasaw Blufis. How long does the 
Mississippi pursue the same narrow path? May not observations 
persistently made through a series of years determine the time in 
which these changes certainly and regularly occur? May we not 
thus learn, at least proximately, the date of erection of the mound 
which recently disappeared? It may be well to explain that while 
the river is uplifting its banks it is also elevating its bed. Wherever 
the volume of water is widely diffused the force of the current is 
lessened, and alluvial matter deposited at the bottom and on its 
banks. The river thus absolutely “levees” itself, and at the same 
time renders other levees seemingly indispensable. Thus we find 
that the average annual maximum height of the water at flood-tide 
along the whole length cf the river is now seven feet above that of 
1830. 

‘There is a rude drawing carved on the face of a flat piece of sand- 
stone dug, I am told, from a mound near Fulton, Tennessee, a little 
village on the river shore 75 miles above Memphis. The carved lines 
are here reproduced and letters and figures supplied that the strange 
hieroglyphics may be utilised. Evidently it was sought to be shown 
by some Mound-building mathematician that levees were worse than 
useless. The drawing presents a “leveed” cross-section of the 
channel of the Mississippi. I can make nothing else of it. As every 
intelligent dweller in the lowlands knows, the average rate of descent 
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of the shore from the river is fourteen feet in 5000. The nearer the 
water’s edge the lower the levee essential to the country’s security ; 
and as the river is constantly elevating its banks and its bed, the 
levees must be constantly uplifted. The rude drawing on the sand- 
stone tells its simple story after this fashion (Fig. 1): 


Section of the Channel of the Mississippi as drawn by a Mound-builder. 


Fic. 1 Nag 


Levee 


1 mile off, 
Zé 
River Bed at Memphis go feet deep. 





The nearer the levee to the water’s edge, the more speedy its destruc- 
tion by abrasion or by the falling in of the unsteady banks. Far 
beneath these the resistless current often carves its way. If the levee 
be erected a mile from the shore, of course it must be fourteen feet 
higher than if built at the water’s edge, and of the same relative 
height at any given distance from the boisterous current. 

There is another wonderful process of uplifting the channel of the 
Mississippi, steadily progressive through all seasons and through all 
ages. I am not sure that the Mound-builders were cognisant of the 
facts to which I refer. These will be more readily comprehended by 
reference to the appended diagram. Cairo is about 400 feet, civil 
engineers say, above the water level of the Gulf of Mexico, as shown 
by the perpendicular line in Fig. 2. As the river annually and rapidly 
lengthens itself, encroaching each year, by depositing vast quantities 
of mud at the Balize, upon the domains of the Gulf, it also lifts up 
its bed, as illustrated in this diagram: 








Fic. 2 
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A. Water-level of Gulf, D. Present height of water at N. Orleans, 14 ft. 
B. Cairo, 400 ft. above level of Gulf. above level of Gulf. 
KF, Water-level of river 1800 years ago. E. Height of water at N. O., A.D. 3600, 28 feet 
RG, ” ” A.D. 1874. above level of Gulf. 


BH. «“ aa A.D. o F. Balize 1800 years ago. 
C. Height of water at site of New Orleans 1800 | G. Balize to-day. 
years ago. « Balize A.D, 3600, 


It will be readily observed that as the mouth of the river is removed 
from Cairo, the straight lines from Cairo to the Balize, 1000 miles long 
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and representing the river’s surface, are constantly elevated. The rise 
and fall of the river at New Orleans is now 14 feet. If the mouth of 
the river be further removed, the rise and fall of the water at the city 
will be steadily increased, and pari passu for ever with the extension 
of the river’s length. Not only is the bed of the river thus constantly 
elevated at all points below Cairo, but the river now rises, from this 
and other causes hereafter explained, six feet higher at Cairo than 
thirty-eight years ago. As new farms are rapidly opened, forests 
swept away, and boundless plains and hillsides cultivated along the 
shores of the interminable river, its channel becomes shallower and 
more rapidly filled when forests no longer obstruct the country’s 
drains. Overflows through each successive year will be more sudden, 
and rising to unprecedented heights unless outlets be made, as by 
the Mound-builders, will render this magnificent valley almost unin- 
habitable. 

There is no evading the necessity. If Lowell and the East would 
have cheap cotton, and grow rich as never before, it is only needful 
that the scheme of leveeing the Mississippi, a scheme as absurd as 
its perfect achievement is impossible, be abandoned, and the wiser 
policy of the Mound-builders adopted. The river Po, like the Missis- 
sippi, as the Hudson and Connecticut do not, brings down vast 
quantities of detritus from mountain-slopes ; and like the Mississippi, 
the Po upbuilds its own banks, and the people have aided until its 
bed is above the summits of church-spires in towns and villages along 
its course. Armies, as negroes once did the Mississippi, watch the 
river and the walls that uphold and hedge it in, that the charming 
valleys after the snows melt in the Alps and Appenines may not be 
overwhelmed and desolated. Infinitely better for the hapless Italians 
if the river's superabundant waters were diffused and utilised in 
countless canals. Unhappily the Italians never learned lessons of 
practical wisdom at the hands of the Chinese, or at those of the 
Mound-builders, a people who knew the use of canals as well as the 
Chinese and Egyptians. The Ganges is restricted to the narrowest 
possible confines, and India is striated by railways instead of canals. 
The costlier mode of transporting heavy products of Indian agriculture 
seems to be preferred, and the country’s wealth-producing capacity is 
greatly lessened. The fires lighted by sun-worshipping Parsees still 
blaze perennially and undimmed, as in forgotten ages, upon a great 
mound’s summit in Calcutta ; but along the shores of the Mississippi 
and in cities that crown its banks, the light of the Mound-builders’ 
genius, like the sacred fires that illumined their temples and watch- 
towers, have gone out, and incorrigible folly reigning everywhere in 
the lowlands, lifts up earthen walls to hedge in the mightiest drain of 
the continent. Wendell Phillips, with pleasing alacrity, has mounted 
the rostrum once a week through a quarter of a century to tell mankind 
that “there is nothing new under the sun.” Very certainly it is now 
discovered that the proposition — supposed not long ago to be wholly 
new — to construct canals connecting rivers of this magnificent valley 
with one another and with the great lakes and Mexican Gulf, was 
pee effected by a race of men older than Cyrus or Solomon or 

avid. 
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Whether the Mound-builders dug other canals than those that con- 
nected the Mississippi with the sources and confluent streams of the 
St. Francis and White rivers, I am not prepared to say. If as wise 
as clodhoppers who would control flood-tides of little streams, always 
draining first the lower side of the farm, they surely connected the 
Mississippi with other outlets further south. Very certainly there 
was no such absurdity practised by the Mound-builders as that con- 
templated by the bill considered at this hour by the American Con- 
gress, involving a vast expenditure of money in improving the river 
between St. Louis and Cairo, when there is no exit at the Balize for 
the country’s wealth. Moreover, the Mound-builders never would 
have constructed a railway spanning half the continent to reduce rates 
of transportation, when a ship-canal from New Orleans to deep water 
in Barataria Bay would cost infinitely less, and transfer freights in con- 
junction with the river at one-fourth or one-fifth the cost of railway 
carriage between the same commercial points. Quite as stupid as the 
proposition of St. Louis, a reanimated Mound-builder would assert, is 
that of the New Orleans Towboat Company coming through the 
Chamber of Commerce of that city. Congress must dig a ship-canal, 
quoth the tugboats, but not such a canal as will obviate the necessity 
for the employment of these delectable tugboats. This canal must 
leave the river eighty miles below New Orleans, It would be ruinous 
(to the tugboats) if a locomotive towed the Great Eastern from Fort 
Livingston on Barataria Bay forty miles through a slack-water canal 
at a cost of fifty dollars, to the foot of Canal street. New York would 
then control the cheapest and most abundant grain crops of the 
world. Western farmers would save enough, because of cheapened 
transportation, in a single year to pay for four such canals costing 
forty millions each. Unhappily the towboats would lose five thousand 
dollars on each ship of twenty-five hundred tons that came through 
and went out of such a canal, and therefore ships, as Congress pro- 
poses to provide, must still be consigned to the tender mercies of 
tugboats employed to resist the strong current from Fort St. Phillips 
eighty miles to the city’s wharves. 

Drains for the lowlands, constructed by Mound-builders, sug- 
gested the necessity for the diversion of rivers wholly or in part from 
their present channels. Ifa canal, its volume of water regulated at 
will by locks and dams, connected Red with Atchafalaya river, and 
the Arkansas, through Bayou Bartholomew, with Red river, and the 
Missouri from its furthest point of southern deflection with the Ar- 
kansas, we would have practically two Mississippi rivers parallel 
with one another. Inundations would be impossible. When icy 
barriers are swept away from beds of mountain torrents, and snows 
accumulated through dreary winter months come down to overwhelm 
homes and farms everywhere in the valley of the Mississippi, as did 
the Mound-builders of old at Cape Girardeau, we would open the 
gateways of great canals, and footprints of desolation would be seen 
no more along the shores of the majestic river. The flood that left 
the Missouri through a canal extending from Kansas City to the 
Neosho, would induct water into the Mississippi at the mouth of the 
Arkansas before it would have reached by its present route the mouth 
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of the Ohio. Floods from melting snow and ice in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, that reach the lowlands annually in June, have cost Lowell and 
Manchester and Leeds countless millions, and yet no adequate 
means are even froposed either to unfetter the commerce of this 
valley by opening a ship-canal from New Orleans itself to the sea, or 
to double the exportable wealth of the United States by perfecting 
by means of canals those systems of drainage and of transportation 
employed by a race of men, that preceded the “aborigines” in the 
possession of these plains capable of producing unexampled wealth. 

It was a sad fate that befel a people who suggested by their wisdom 
and deeds most beneficent measures of public policy cursorily dis- 
cussed in these pages. The primeval race might furnish, if proper 
researches were made, other lessons in practical statesmanship. No 
adequate means have been employed to ascertain the character or 
value of the contents of the magnificent mounds everywhere in the 
lowlands in the vicinity of Memphis. The great mound near Black- 
fish Lake, twenty miles west of Memphis, is hollow. From an open- 
ing near the base countless rattlesnakes are evoked by warm sun- 
beams of springtime, and nothing less reckless or potent than nitro- 
glycerine would dare encounter hissing reptiles whose downy bed is 
the dust of nameless generations. Peaceful in habits of life were 
the Mound-builders. ‘Their industry and practical skill were as re- 
markable as the indolence and shiftlessness of the Red Indians. 
Instead of /veeing their farms, these in many places were uplifted by 
incalculable toil. Levees prevent the outflow of water behind them. 
It stands there till evaporation removes it, and people sicken and die 
who breathe an atmosphere polluted by this levee system, on which 
Congress proposes to expend thirty millions or more. Infinitely 
wiser, if the purpose be to enrich all these States, to employ the con- 
vict labor of all on a great canal from Memphis, situated as this city 
is, just below the point at which American rivers and canals freeze, to 
the southeastern Atlantic coast. The execution of this task would 
cost very little compared with its inestimable value. Having derived 
these reflections from facts incident to the conduct of the Mound- 
builders, and from suggestions made by living evidences of their toil 
and genius, it is to be deplored that so little of what might be known 
of their conduct and modes of life is ascertained. Money is want- 
ing. Without it excavations cannot be made ; and strangely enough, 
though the industry of this peculiar race was tireless as their numbers 
must have been countless, nothing more valuable than copper and 
bronze implements, and, in one instance, an idol of bronze, with urns 
and vases of terra-cotta, have been found. Tartar mounds along the 
northern shores of the Black Sea contain vast quantities in value of 
golden ornaments of the dead. Bodies of chieftains or kings have 
been exhumed wrapped in sheets of gold. Strange if these people, 
who within a recent geological period redeemed the lowlands of 
Arkansas from floods at the cost of unexampled toil, had no money, 
and only zinc and copper and bronze implements. The assumption 





Norte.—The Missouri at Kansas City is #5 feet above the water-level of the Gulf. The Arkansas 
at Fort Gibson is feet above the Gulf; Fulton, on Red river, 242 feet, and the Arkansas at Pine 


Bluff 240 feet, and Bayou Bartholomew 93 feet above the Gu:f, 
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is seemingly so absurd, that however often I have failed, I have never 
opened a mound without consciousness of keen anxiety and eager 
expectations. If the Mound-builders had durable valuables, they will 
surely be discovered in the vicinity of the great battle-field on which 
not only an army, but a race was exterminated. From a point on 
the Mississippi seventy miles above Memphis, along a line west from 
the river, there is a series of defensive earthworks. There are 
earthen walls defining parallelograms and ditches and circular 
forts and long defensive lines. From these the Mound-builders 
were steadily driven back until the final struggle for the mastery of 
the country, and for national and personal existence, was fought five 
miles above the point of confluence of Little Red and White rivers. 
A broad deep ditch connects the two streams, and buried within, it is 
said, are myriads of Mound-builders’ skeletons. I am credibly in- 
formed by one who traversed this battle-field and scanned it closely, 
and dug into the deep receptacle, that a million men may have fallen 
there. It was the ditch which my “rebel” fellow-countrymen never 
found —“ the Jast ditch”—and in it I am persuaded fell the last of 
the Mound-builders of the lowlands. It left no survivor. No whis- 
pering tradition recites their deeds, no monumental marble recounts 
their triumphs or defeats. A more fearful than Noachian deluge — 
the silence of utter oblivion swept over them, over their homes and 
tombs and cities. The same black cloud that blinded the eyes of 
American tradition drifted around the globe, and they who builded 
Egyptian pyramids and dug canals to utilise superabundant waters of 
the Nile and Euphrates, and excavated aguadas in Mexico and reared 
massive temples in Arizona and Central America, or lifted up tumuli 
along the shores of the Caspian and Black Seas—all these were 
stricken down and palsied at the same instant by some lightning’s 
shaft of annihilation. Did the world begin life afresh from the date 
of the extermination of the Mound-building races? Was there 
another creation? and is there no bridge to lead research and vague 
curiosity, that go stalking blindly among wonderful remains of un- 
known peoples, over this fathomless, measureless chasm separating 
books, men, history and traditions of our age from those of the 
Mound-builders ? We deplore the fortune of those who fill unnamed 
graves, of those whose fame is attested by no enduring stone ; but 
here, in all this matchless valley—matchless in exuberance of its 
products as once in its density of population — there lived a mighty 
pre-historic race who have left monuments alone, and there are no 
names or deeds or virtues on record. Tradition is speechless, and 
Memory, on the shores of a narrow sea, gazes backward with lack 
lustre eyes into mists of black oblivion, 


Louis J. Du Pre, 
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A FEW HINTS TO YOUNG. WRITERS. 


OBODY but an editor—perhaps nobody but the editor of a 

magazine —can have any idea how many persons there are 
who aspire to do something in the way of authorship ; nor can any 
one but an editor imagine how few of these aspirants know what are 
the necessary qualifications for even so minute a success as the ac- 
ceptance and publication of a magazine article. Indeed my own 
observation tends to the conclusion that many of these consider no 
qualifications at all requisite, no special knowledge, no previous study, 
no habit of concentrated thought, no practice in expression ; they hold, 
it would seem, with Dogberry, that writing comes by nature. I have 
had a paper very confidently offered, on German Literature, the writer 
of which, it was clear, could boast no wider acquaintance with his 
subject than had been obtained by the study of a German Reader 
and some select portions of Schiller. I have had an essay on the 
Life and Character of Julius Czsar, by one who had not read—I 
will not say Mommsen or Ihne, but even Plutarch ; not even the 
Commentaries of the great captain himself ; but probably Goldsmith’s 
History of Rome, and Shakspeare’s tragedy. I have been favored 
with a critique on Darwin, beginning: “The Bible, as we all know, 
and as Mr. Darwin ought to know, tells us that the world was created 
in six days. How then—” &c, Iam far from saying that in these 
cases the hope of literary success was a delusion ; I only advert to 
them as illustrations of literary ambition misdirected through imper- 
fect knowledge of the first conditions of literary success. 

But though an editor is driven to it in self-defence, human life 
being short, it is not quite the right thing to toss all such attempts 
into the fire and send the curt notice, “declined with thanks.” The 
aspiration to produce a literary work, however small, is a worthy one, 
even though the aspirant be hopelessly disqualified for it ; and I, for 
one, would rarely venture to pronounce an opinion that such disquali- 
fication was beyond remedy, from such crude, unguided attempts as 
these. When we see careful work, we then can measure the workman. 

I foresee at the outset that this paper will have a very egotistical 
sound, and, will involve a heavy draft on the printer’s capital I’s; 
but I really cannot help it. I do not write with the least idea of 
parading my views, or assuming the place of an Aristarchus. But I 
receive almost daily letters from persons desirous of accomplishing 
something of a literary character, and anxious for such advice as even 
I, for lack of a better guide, may be able to give them. 

I have spoken of a paper being offered in a confident manner, and 
so the paper in question was ; but this is really very seldom the case, 
at least in my experience. Nearly all the papers sent me by young 
writers, whatever their merit, are presented with genuine diffidence ; 
a refusal is almost invariably as kindly taken as, I trust, it is courte- 
ously expressed ; and if, as sometimes happens, I offer some little 
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advice, it is received with a graceful thankfulness which deserves far 
better assistance than I am able to give. I have therefore thought it 
might not be amiss if I were to set down some few hints to literary 
beginners who have no better guide to consult. They will necessarily 
be of the most elementary kind ; and I beg all readers that are not 
novices in the matter to pass them over, as they can not care to hear 
the A BC of their art. 

A writer in a magazine of good standing addresses a far larger 
public than any speaker can reach: a public varying perhaps from 
20,000 to 200,000 or more. It is true that many of these will only 
read what they fancy, and are not at the writer’s mercy as the audience 
is at the orator’s ; but still as they take the journal in the confidence 
of receiving information and entertainment, the writer should consider 
it a first necessity that his paper shall be one that is likely to instruct 
or please a very considerable portion of them —that it shall treat of 
some subject in which intelligent people will probably take an interest. 

To instruct or to please: this phrase touches the very foundation of 
all literary effort, and embraces the scope of all literary production. 
By it we may divide literature into two great provinces: that of which 
the main object is to instruct or convince, and this we call Science ; 
and that of which the main object is to please, and this we call Art. 
Let not the readers whom I am addressing fly off at the words Science 
and Art to thoughts of the Evolution Theory or the painters of the 
Renaissance: the terms are very broad, and every attempt to increase 
knowledge belongs to Science, as every attempt to please or to touch 
the feelings belongs to Art. The quality of work is one thing, and 
the province to which it belongs is another ; and the poorest novel is 
as really a work of art, though it may be mean and base art, as the 
Antigone; just as the man who with pegs and a cord measures off an 
acre-lot as really performs a scientific operation, though insignificant, 
as will the astronomers who propose this year to measure the distance 
of the sun, 

I know that in giving the name Art to this especial province I have 
not used the perfectly accurate term, which is A‘sthetics ; and I have 
avoided this because of its somewhat pedantic and pretentious sound. 
The term Art, though less precise, is more familiar, and is capable of 
many interpretations. In the widest sense, Art is defined as “skill 
exercised according to rule.” But as this includes all the mere 
handicrafts, we may limit our definition farther, and say “skill guided 
by intelligence and exercised according to rule.” This would cover 
the higher useful arts, including Medicine and Surgery, and with them 
some that are not useful, as the arts of Gunnery, of Chess-playing, of 
Fly-fishing. Another element is wanting to bring us to the province 
of Aésthetics, and it is that of pleasure. We must add to our defini- 
tion, “with the object of affording pleasure”—and that not to the 
agent alone, else would chess-playing be a Fine Art, but “to others.” 
Hence the arts fall into companies according to man’s modes of 
receiving pleasure: the arts of painting, drawing, sculpture, all that 
deal with beauty of color or form, afford the pleasure of the eye; 
music the pleasure of the ear ; artistic literature the pleasure of taste, 
imagination, feeling ; the drama combines the first and last, and the 
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opera all three. But we have other faculties for receiving pleasure 
besides those mentioned ; for instance scent and taste ; why should 
not the arts of the perfumer, the cook, the confectioner, take their 
place among the fine arts? I see no reason for this, except it be that 
these arts are really undeveloped, and exist only in a rudimentary 
state. The sculptor can carve a lovelier form, the painter draw a 
nobler face than any that we see; there are no sounds in nature 
rivalling the glorious harmony of a fine orchestra ; while the perfumer 
can not even approach, he can only steal, the perfume of the rose. 
In those arts there is an ideal of supreme perfection which the artist 
strives to attain ; in these there is none, and hence no canons of art, 
no advance toward perfection, no development of the receptive 
faculty. I see no @ priori reason why such an ideal might not be 
found some day, why there might not be a development of the special 
sense, and why the osmetic art (if I may coin a term) might not take 
its place alongside of music. If this comparison seem absurd to the 
reader, I would remind him of the extraordinary power which odors 
have of impressing the feelings through the memory. A waft of faint 
perfume, the scent of a flower, will bring back to memory vanished 
persons and scenes with more immediate vividness than any ransacking 
of reminiscences or examination of relics. Whether this is at all at- 
tributable to the fact that the olfactory nerves have a shorter and more 
immediate connexion with the brain than any others, I will not pretend 
to say ; the fact is universally known. So, I repeat, I see no @ priori 
reason why there might not be developed, Jari passu, a higher suscep- 
tibility to scents, and an art of producing emotion by scents, that 
would take its place as an art of pure pleasure, with no admixture of 
an intellectual element. Baudelaire had a fore-feeling of such an art 
when he wrote, “mon Ame voltige sur les parfums comme 1|’4me 
d’autres hommes voltige sur la musique.” 

This, however, is a wide digression, and as such I beg my readers 
to notice it as an example of what they ought to avoid. The point 
in question was to mark out distinctly these two provinces of literary 
work. A third and important province, the Ethical, I have inten- 
tionally omitted, and this because I consider it a field into which a 
young writer should rarely or never venture. To instruct in morals, 
to reprove individual faults, or satirise social follies in any effective 
way, requires so matured a judgment, so wide an experience, so 
catholic a spirit, and withal such delicate tact and taste, that a novice 
should never attempt it. That is, as a principal motive. An ethical 
element may be introduced into an artistic paper with good effect, if 
the purpose be not made too conspicuous, and the conclusions rather 
implied than openly stated. 

Corresponding with the two great divisions of purpose, come the 
two elements of the work: the thing to be expressed, and the manner 
of expressing it, or, as they are technically called, the Matter and the 
Form. In scientific work, the matter is the main thing, and the form 
is subordinate to it; in artistic work the rule is just the reverse. 
Now it is true that these two divisions overlap each other at their 
boundaries, so that there is much excellent work partaking of the 
qualities of both, or oscillating between the two; but the young 
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writer should have his purpose clearly decided from the beginning, 
and maintain it throughout, or imperfect, vacillating, unsatisfactory 
work will certainly be the result. He must determine whether the 
main value of his work will consist in the knowledge it is meant to 
convey, or the feelings it is meant to excite ; and this determined, he 
should rigorously keep the secondary motive, if it have one, subordi- 
nated to the principal. The “purple patches,” the poetic, the emo- 
tional, the flowing passages, which we so often meet in works intended 
to convey calm instruction, and which are usually selected for special 
admiration, may, it is true, be in good taste ; but generally they are 
as unnatural and incongruous as patches of floriated Gothic orna- 
ment inserted here and there in a building of severe and massive 
granite. The incongruity of this would at once be censured in archi- 
tecture ; that it is not censured in literature, only shows how far the 
public is from any definite notion of what is good or bad in the 
latter. 

The mode of treatment will, of course, in many cases be at once 
decided by the subject ; but still there are many subjects — probably 
quite as many—which offer nearly equal scope for either mode of 
treatment. 

As for the choice of a subject, it is not easy to lay down any 
general governing rule. The full scholar, the matured thinker, the 
practised writer, whose mind is richly stored with facts and thoughts, 
may select and determine what particular subject he shall treat ; but 
the young writer must let his subject determine itself ; that is, he 
must refrain from writing on any topic, however much to his taste, 
unless it be one on which he possesses special knowledge, or to which 
he has devoted his closest thought. I know that thus expressed the 
rule is very imperfect ; but I do not know how to express it better, in 
terms sufficiently general. In following it the young writer may often 
go wrong ; but he will certainly go wrong if he neglects it. In fol- 
lowing it he may mistake shallow thoughts for deep thoughts, partial 
knowledge for thorough knowledge, a taste for a talent; but the 
remedy of these mistakes must be left to experience and judicious 
criticism. 

From what has been said above it follows that the more general 
and abstract a subject is, the more likely is he to fail in it, because 
the less is the probability of his having special knowledge of it, or 
of his pursuing untrodden paths of thought. If he takes such 
themes as Poetry, Woman, the Rise and Fall of Empires, the chances 
are perhaps fifty to one that the piece will be valueless, let him do his 
best. And the contrast between the immensity of the subject and 
the insignificance of the performance, is often ludicrous. I have 
seen a manuscript essay on the Drama, which was comprised in six 
foolscap pages, and one on Modern Civilisation covering little more 
than seven. 

But we will suppose a good subject chosen, and that it is to be 
treated scientifically ; that is, as defined above, that the main object 
of the paper is to enlarge the knowledge of the reader. Work of 
this kind comes under four great divisions. 

First, when there is special knowledge on the part of the writer. 
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If he have made original observations or discoveries, been present at 
any important event, personally investigated any unstudied phe- 
nomena, he has the best of all claims to be heard. The world is 
athirst for facts; and there are few things (that is, of such as are 
likely to be chosen) of which a perfectly faithful account by a clear- 
sighted and intelligent observer will not possess interest. It is 
singular how often writers are blind to their opportunities: I have 
received very carefully prepared and perfectly worthless papers on 
subjects which lay quite beyond the writers’ reach, when these same 
writers had subjects almost within their daily observation of which an 
accurate account would have had novelty and great interest. And if 
to the statement of the facts he adds well-weighed reflections on the 
causes and results, on the connection of these facts with other phe- 
nomena, he is entirely justified in bringing his work before the public. 

Secondly, when the facts are not new, but will bear re-statement. 
The attention of a reader, especially a reader of old books, is not 
unfrequently caught by statements which acquire new importance in 
the light of modern knowledge, or which, if presented in a fresh and 
attractive form, would be invested with new interest. I have fre- 
quently recommended this course to novices who have thought my 
advice might be of some help to them, and who had access to good 
libraries. I have suggested that they look through some old chronicles 
of forgotten times, until their interest was excited by some incident, 
person, or event. This they should study until they had all the light 
upon it they could get, and then reproduce, as freshly and vividly as 
possible, in the way in which it most impressed them. ‘The mode of 
treatment chosen in such a case will be a clue to the writer’s character 
of thought, and the handling will show his weaker or firmer grasp of 
his subject, as well as his power of expression. Under this head also 
come clear and popular expositions of obscure subjects. 

Thirdly, the facts may not be original or novel, but the comments 
on the facts are supposed to be. This is the usual case, and the one 
in which the most mistakes are made. Most intelligent persons, after 
reading a work, hearing a discourse, or recalling to memory some fact 
of wide interest, find the mind at once busy with the subject, viewing 
it in various lights, vivifying it with imagination, tracing its results 
and its connections. The young writer, full of his subject, feels an 
impulse to impart these thoughts of his to the public, not doubting 
their originality, whereas they may have long been public property, or 
may be simply the natural conclusions that any mind would draw. 
His safeguard against this lies in informing himself as far as possible 
how others have treated the subject, and if his thoughts seem to have 
taken a new channel he is tolerably safe. This advice, I know, seems 
almost puerile ; and yet it is just in this way that errors are most 
frequent, and not unnaturally so in a country like ours, where the 
population is scattered, large libraries scarce, and students compara- 
tively isolated. Over and over have I received papers carefully 
written, evidently the result of independent reflection, in which the 
writers imagined they were exploring new fields of thought, when in 
reality they were upon beaten highways, travelled by all the world. 
Such study and writing is highly profitable as a means of self-culture, 
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but it is often a sharp disappointment to the young writer, who, ex- 
pecting to win some distinction by the originality of his views or the 
acuteness of his penetration, finds that all his work has been done, 
and better done, long ago. 

The fourth kind of work is an instance of the overlapping spoken 
of above. It consists in papers fictitiously scientific, the object of 
which, being to please, or entertain, is artistic, but the execution of 
which, consisting in a lucid and consistent exposition of pretended 
facts, known to be untrue, is exactly scientific in design. Such pro- 
ductions as Robinson Crusoe, Poe’s Murders in the Rue Morgue, and 
other similar stories, and the recent:ingenious fictions of M. Verne, 
are familiar examples of this class of work. The pleasure they give 
seems to rest upon the paradox that the intellect, though its great 
office is to apprehend truth, may, like the imagination, find sport in 
the conscious temporary acceptance of falsehood, or in watching the 
skill by which another intellect draws consistent conclusions from 
admittedly false premisses. 

For the execution of work of these four kinds there is but one 
general rule, and that is perfect clearness. The statements and the 
reflections should wear as transparent a dress as it is possible to give 
them, and the arrangement of parts be studied to that end alone. 
The writer should, as far as he can, put himself in the reader’s place, 
and see by what steps his mind will most rapidly and surely proceed, 
and at what points difficulties are most likely to arise ; remembering 
all the time that whatever is not essential to the perfect understanding 
of what is written, is not only superfluous, but injurious. 

In artistic papers, on the other hand, the Form is more important 
than the Matter: that is, the way in which the thing is expressed is of 
more consequence than the thing itself. And for this reason: the 
object of such work is to produce a certain effect, and this effect de- 
pends altogether upon the way the work is done. As in science few 
things are so insignificant as not to have a value if thoroughly investi- 
gated, so in art few things are so trivial as not to have some power if 
effectively expressed. The greatest artists often work with the most 
trifling materials. Look, for instance, at Afiddlemarch. Scarcely 
more than one character in that work, and scarcely more than one 
action, go beyond the commonplace, and yet how powerful a story is 
it from the way these characters are handled, the points seized at 
which they touch the reader’s sympathies, the great drama of life 
shown in miniature in their actions and passions. 

And just here is another point in which young writers often err, 
from not seeing the all-importance of the Form—the way in which 
the thought is expressed—in artistic work. Because a skilful novelist 
can take ordinary characters and every-day events, and from them 
weave a story of the highest interest, they conceive that as they can 
easily imagine just such people and incidents, nay, can draw them 
from the life, they too can write a good story. The art of handling, 
the skill by which the important points are brought out, now by a 
salient stroke, now by a multitude of minute touches, and the others 
made subservient to them ; how by fine lines the reader’s attention is 
drawn to just where the writer would have it ; how by a skilful cumu- 
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lation of slight effects upon the feelings the reader is brought into 
living sympathy with the characters ; how all superfluity is cleared 
away, until the whole, while seeming but the artless recital of a 
simple story, is in fact a finished work of art— all this they can not 
see. 

The art of printing has rendered literary work an article of mer- 
chandise, and thus like other commodities, its value depends upon its 
saleability. And in this way much work that is utterly worthless finds 
ready publishers and eager readers, and there are brilliantly “suc- 
cessful” writers, especially among the novelists, who have scarcely 
written a page that was worth the white paper it covered. With 
half-a-dozen puppets for characters, that can be re-named at pleasure, 
a little bombast for eloquence, a little grimace for wit, a little slang 
for brilliancy, a little drivel for pathos, a few moral platitudes to 
make the sentiment “high-toned,” and a smooth-flowing stream of 
tepid twaddle to float them all along, there seems no reason why 
these writers should ever stop until the cessation of the last vital 
function. The old Greeks had a fable of one Oknos, who (for what 
misdoing I have never been able to find out*) was sent to the infernal 
regions, where he sits and twists from the growing rushes a rope, 
which an ass standing by him devours as fast as it is made. Here 
they remain forever, a contented and congenial pair, a perfect adjust- 
ment of supply and demand, Oknos never weary of twisting, the ass 
never sated of eating, and neither a whit the better for it. I could 
put my finger on more than one Oknos at this moment, the list of 
whose productions, devoured as soon as written and forgotten as 
soon as read, forms an elegant inverted pyramid under the name on 
the title-page. 

A short story, one filling say, not over twelve octavo pages, is one 
of the most difficult kinds of work to do thoroughly well, and one of 
the most effective when thoroughly well done. It is difficult in such 
narrow space to introduce sufficient incident to bring out the char- 
acters, and to have the reader perfectly acquainted with these when 
the main action comes on. It is far easier, with any one of fertile 
imagination, to expand a short story into a novel than to compress 
the soul of a novel into a short story. But if it be well done, it has 
the high advantage that the reader takes it as a whole ; the interest 
once awakened is never allowed to flag, nor the attention taken off, 
and when the end is reached, all the steps to that end are freshly in 
mind. In work like this every part should tend directly and swiftly 
to the conclusion ; no person, scene, phrase should be introduced 
which has not direct or indirect reference to that. Of this unity of 
purpose some of Hawthorne’s shorter stories are exquisite models: 
we can not see where a word could be taken away without injury. In 
no form of writing is the great art-law of economy of means to ends, 
more stringent than in this: whatever is not necessary is hurtful. 

In the expanded story, or novel, much greater liberty is allowed, , 
though the law of unity is binding here too. And here it will be well 





* Pausanias (Phocica) offers the explanation that Oknos was an industrious and frugal man in life, 
but cursed with an extravagant wife who spent all his earnings. But surely this is as unreasonable 
as Falstaff’s intimation that Mrs. Quickly was likely to be ned because he owed her money, 
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to notice a mistake that is often made, especially by novelists of the 
natural school. They conceive that if a story faithfully represents a 
section of eventful human life, it must be a good story, and the better, 
the more faithful the representation ; but this is notso. And they 
think that such a story must also be good art, and this also is not so. 
To the eyes of superior beings, no doubt, human life as a whole, 
viewed in the past, would be the most amazing of epics ; in the present, 
the most powerful of dramas. But we may compare human life as a 
whole to a vast fabric, the grand pattern of which, incomprehensible 
to us, is made up of an infinity of smaller figures and subordinate 
. lines. The writer who takes a portion of this as his subject, be it 
narrative, biography, or what not, must select such a portion as shall 
form as nearly as possible a complete pattern in itself, discarding all 
threads and margins that do not belong to his design. This is at 
once a cardinal variation from nature, since the greater part of our 
lives is composed of incidents that have no direct influence on our 
career. But this the novelist can manage perfectly ; and he is bound 
to introduce no personage and no incident which do not influence the 
movement and purpose of the story, if he wishes to work artistically. 
Of course great geniuses may violate most rules with impunity, as 
their supreme excellence in some respects renders us blind to their 
imperfections in others ; and we should thank a Dickens for intro- 
ducing to us a new humorous character, even if he appeared and 
disappeared as purposelessly as a will-o’-the-wisp ; but I am not pre- 
suming to address great geniuses, but only novices. 

The novel proper is not merely a prolonged story. Like the story, 
it has some one leading event to which the whole action leads — 
what is sometimes, not quite accurately, called the dénottment — but it 
also has secondary centres of interest, technically called moments, to 
which the parts of the action tend. These moments may either 
forward the main action, retard it, or change its direction ; but they 
must influence it in some way. And all the incidents of the piece 
must in some way lead up either to some one of these moments, or to 
the final event, otherwise they are superfluous.* This law of con- 
struction binds the whole together, and gives it unity. To illustrate 
this from a sister art: Mr. Ruskin, in one of his works, tells us that 
in a good drawing all conspicuous lines should lead the beholder’s 
eye to important parts of the picture ; and he gives as an example a 
composition of Turner’s, where some logs in the foreground lead the 
eye to the arch of a bridge, and the curves of the sails of some boats, 
followed out, all terminate in a distant tower, both bridge and tower 
being points of special interest. In real life it would only be by the 
merest chance that such a thing could happen ; but if it did happen, 
the effect of the scene would be heightened ; and therefore the artist, 
aiming at a particular effect, should avail ‘himself of all legitimate 
means of producing it. 

It will be better, perhaps, to illustrate this point from a novel ; and 
I will take for the purpose no elaborate work, but one of extreme 
simplicity ; so simple that many readers would perhaps doubt that it 





, * Incidents introduced, only for the purpose of exhibiting the character of any important per- 
sonage, are of course leg » as g us to understand why he acted thus at such a time. 
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was constructed with any reference to art—T. Hardy’s Under the 
Greenwood Tree. "The thread of the story is this :— Fancy Day, the 
pretty daughter of a forester, has received an education and acquired 
accomplishments superior to those of the plain country-folk among 
whom she comes home to live. A worthy young fellow falls deeply 
in love with her, but is much abashed by her imagined superiority to 
him. She, though she cares for him, has a little vanity and feels 
that she might, in some respects, do better. She has other suitors, 
and vacillates a little, but finally allows her heart to speak, and all 
ends happily. The moments of the story are four: Dick’s falling in 
love, his acceptance, Fancy’s temporary acceptance of the young 
clergyman, and the wedding with Dick. All the incidents of the 
story, which are full of life and humor, and seem as if they existed 
for themselves alone, lead directly to one or other of these moments. 

With this might be compared, as an example of work on a colossal 
scale, Sue’s Wandering Few, where the crowd of personages amount 
to a great army, the incidents are almost innumerable, and where the 
design is so vast that the work has to be divided into two schemes of 
action ; and yet every one of these incidents has a distinct connec- 
tion with the plot. 

The use of a secondary plot, of which many novelists are fond, re- 
quires very little remark. It is really the running of two novels into 
one, and of course needs sufficient community of persons and in- 
terests to bind the whole together. One plot should always be de- 
cidedly secondary to the other, and its event made a chief moment 
to the main plot. In Reade’s Foul Play, so much detail is given of 
the life and adventures upon the island, that this, though confined 
to the hero and heroine, may be said to be a secondary plot. The 
means here taken and the stress laid upon them are so extravagantly 
out of proportion to the result that follows, that this seems to have 
been a separate story, very awkwardly fitted in. 

But I did not propose to give the rules for novel-writing: my inten- 
tion was merely to point out two errors of construction into which 
young writers most frequently fall, which are, the want of unity, or 
such connection of the parts as binds them up into a complete whole ; 
and the want of proportion, or proper subordination of the less im- 
portant to the more important. 

Criticism, in the form of reviews, is also a very tempting field for 
the young writer. Scarcely any intelligent person reads a book with 
interest without feeling competent to write an opinion of it. But 
there are opinions and opinions ; and a judgment may be very just, 
and yet of no value. It is of very little consequence, except to our- 
selves, whether you or I like a book or not. It is of somewhat more 
consequence whether we ought to like it or not. But the main ques- 
tion is, what 7s the book ?—what is its meaning and object, if it has 
any ; what is its connection with the tendencies literary, scientific, 
artistic, or other, of the time? These are the questions the critic has 
to answer, and they lie quite outside his personal predilections. The 
day has gone by when the critic was a literary dictator, seated upon 
a judgment-seat, patting this writer on the head, and mauling the 
other with the bludgeon of denunciation or transfixing him with the 
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rapier of sarcasm, in the old Blackwood style. If he fills the place 
of a judge, it is rather for the purpose of summing-up the case and 
giving it to the jury. Of course there are some books so negatively, 
or so positively bad, that their badness is the one great fact about 
them, and it then becomes his duty to express this fact as clearly as 
he can. 

But the critic has a duty towards the writers of books as well as toward 
the readers of them, and there is a productive as well as an analytic 
criticism. There is a criticism which, not restricting itself to what a 
book zs, looks beyond this to what the author has tried to make it ; 
which not only notes the excellences that it finds, but endeavors to 
discover undeveloped powers, the promise of better things, that it 
may encourage and confirm. But this must be done with discrimina- 
tion. There is no greater cruelty to young authors than the lavish 
and blind encomiums often passed upon them by a “friendly” press, 
that would rather see them taking paths that lead to certain failure 
and bitter disappointment, than say an unpleasant word of warning 
or disapproval. It is so easy to praise ; and the author is pleased, 
and his friends are pleased, and things are so very pleasant all round ! 
The severest legitimate criticism is charity to this. For no writer of 
real powers was ever injured by severe criticism that was not calum- 
nious and malignant. Keats, sensitive as he was, we now know was 
no more harmed by the Quarterly, than Byron by the Edinburgh, 
through both were not only severe, but bitter. There was truth in 
both criticisms, and each poet in his way reaped the benefit of it. 

With regard to language, it is hardly possible for the young writer 
to take too much pains with it. In the English we possess so copious, 
lucid, and noble an organ of thought, so rich, not only in words, but 
in phrases and idioms which give color and life to speech, that it 
affords a perfect dress for every thought that may demand utterance. 
Its treasures are inexhaustible ; and every writer should constantly 
strive to make more and more of them his own. A style —that is, 
the coloring and character which a mind naturally gives to its expres- 
sion, not an affectation or imitation—is of higher importance than 
many think. I yield to none in my admiration of Shakspeare ; and - 
yet in reading him I am often doubtful if his magical charm is not as 
much due to his language as to his thought. If the one is the draw- 
ing, the other is the coloring, and who shall say in which he is 
greatest ? 

Of course none of us can be a Shakspeare, but each can claim his 
share in our great heritage of language, and each should prize it as 
an inestimable treasure, and make it a matter of conscience to hand 
down, so far as he may, as pure as,he received it, that grand old 
speech first spoken by “the Angle-kin of free men” on the shores of 
the stormy Baltic, and descending from Alfred and Chaucer and 
Shakspeare to us, stripped, it is true, of many of its old forms,* but 
enriched with the spoils of half the world. 

The reaction against the Latinised style of the last century has led 
some critics of our time to dwell with enthusiasm on the beauty and 





*To my fancy, the loss of none of these old forms is to be more regretted than that of the tender 
dual, wit, ‘we two.”” Compare Burns’ *‘We twa hae paidlit in the burr.” 
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strength of “the Saxon element” in English, and to advise young 
writers to Saxonise their speech ; but this, to my thinking, like most 
half-truths, is a whole error. The English tongue, with its Romance 
element and its Teutonic element, is, unlike any of its peers that I 
know of, a double language, a two-fold cord of double strength. Each 
element has its use, and a good writer or speaker should be master of 
both, 

It is said that the Russian moujik acquires such skill in wielding 
his rude hatchet, that it stands him in stead of a whole armament of 
tools: he can make a table with it, he can build a carriage with it, I 
am not sure if they do not say that he can make a clock with it. Yet 
he would be an unwise cabinet-maker or carriage-builder who, fired 
by the ambition to emulate the dexterous Russian, should throw away 
his saw, his mortising-chisel, his centre-bit, and resolve to work hence- 
forth with his hatchet alone. 

In the English language as now composed, the Teutonic element 
is the instrument of force, the Romance element the instrument of 
precision. The one is the vehicle of emotion, pathos, tenderness, 
sublimity ; the other of exact statement, clear analysis, intellectual 
refinement. Take a scientific report, however free from technicalities, 
and endeavor to throw it into the language of Bunyan, and you will 
find it impossible ; you lack the delicately-adjusted words to express 
the precise meaning, the cold sharp phrases, like compass-points, that 
measure a statement to a hair’s breadth. On the other hand, throw 
a passionate poem into the language of science, and the incongruity 
between the warmth and emotion of the thought, and the icy measured 
exactitude of the expression, is really ludicrous, and as such is used 
in some forms of burlesque. 

We all, unconsciously, avail ourselves of the twofold resources of 
our language. Examine a leading editorial in any of the higher 
journals, and if there is a change of feeling in it, we shall find a 
change of speech. The writer begins to state his subject with cool 
precision, somewhat, perhaps, in this wise :—‘“‘ The defects of our 
present system of municipal legislation are so obvious that they only 
need to be plainly stated to ensure their universal condemnation. 
The injudicious and unjust discrimination against the most produc- 

‘tive industries of the community”—and so on. Eighteen principal 
parts of speech, and all but one (“need ”’) from the Romance element. 
But when he warms up to his subject, like Scott’s Highland dame, he 
“gets to his Saxon,” and begins to denounce “the knaves who thrust 
their filching fingers into the pocket of thrift, who wrench the hard- 
earned penny from the hands of the working-man, and who, if right 
were done, should hang on a gallows higher than ever was Haman’s.” 
Seventeen leading words, and all but one (“right”) Teutonic. The 
ordinary reader, intent on the matter and not on the language, would 
only notice that the man was writing with more warmth ; he would 
not perceive that he had opened an entirely new register of speech. 

But this is but one of the peculiar powers of our noble tongue ; and 
surely it is not asking too much of the young writer that he shall 
cultivate not only a knowledge of it, but a pride and love for it, such 
as a musician feels for some rare instrument of matchless power and 
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sweetness. He should regard as little less than sacrilege every at- 
tempt to defile or distort it ; all verbal grimace, fantastic affectations, 
the abomination of slang, the grotesque phrases that resemble the 
unsightly knobs and grinning knots on a tree—excrescences of dis- 
eased growth—should be his abhorrence. Be his style never so 
exact and ‘refined, be it never so rich and ornate, be it never so 
vehement or passionate, the undefiled English tongue has ample 
resources for all. 

And, finally, whatever be the subject, the writer should be resolute 
to do his very best with it, and not let his work go out of his hands 
until he is convinced that he has made it as perfect of its kind as he 
possibly can. If he proposes to trifle with his work, to take no 
trouble about it, or if he thinks the subject not worth the best care 
he can bestow on it, he had better betake himself to something else. 
“Trifles dashed off in moments of leisure” had better be dashed into 
the fire than offered to the public with the insolent assumption that 
that public will thankfully receive the very crumbs of the writer’s 
intellectual feast—the unregarded spilth of his over-brimming genius. 
To produce anything worth producing in literature, requires the 
clearest purpose, the exactest attention, and the most unwavering 
resolution to make the work, not only as a whole, but at every point, 
the very best work that the writer can produce. This is the cardinal i 
rule for genius as well as mediocrity: neglecting it, genius may f 
waste its gifts in fragmentary and useless trifles ; following it, even 
mediocrity will be pretty sure to produce something of substantial 
value. 

W. H. B. 
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He who yet in Fable’s deathless page 
Reigns, compass’d with the ring of pleasing dread, 
. Which the true wizard, whether bard or sage, 
Draws round him living, and commands when dead, 
The solemn Merlin, 
— Butwer, Xing Arthur, 1. xt. 


HE sons and the daughters of the prophets are endless, and 
prophecy seems never likely to fail on earth, except in its 
accomplishment. The race of seers is in numbers numberless, 
though few attain to permanent reputation, because the myriads of 
the tribe want the gift of sacred song, and experience the same ‘need: 
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which consigned to oblivion the brave men who lived before Aga- 
memnon, the want of a sacred poet. Thousands at all times walk 
the earth, unacknowledged and unsuspected beyond their little circle 
of credulous believers or mocking questioners. Thousands have 
thrown their curious contributions into the vast treasury of popular 
delusion, to be drifted as waifs to strange shores, or to be submerged 
by the waves, but have left no trace of their personal identity behind 
them. Is not every one, male or female, who glibly and earnestly re- 
echoes the self-consolatory but unwelcome phrase “I told you so” a 
humble candidate for prophetic honors? Yet, countless as are the 
claimants or the accredited possessors of the gift of vaticination, 
only a very few names have secured extensive regard, and have shed 
their prophetic illumination over wide spaces of the earth and over 
long tracts of time. Even these have left their career, their char- 
acter and their oracles involved in the most provoking obscurity 
or the most perplexing confusion, and blended with an abundant and 
inseparable alloy of popular fiction. 

For a thousand years the Sibyls occupied the attention of the 
world, growing in lustre, in distinctness, and in numbers, as well as 
in volume, till near the close of that protracted agony. Fora thou- 
sand years more the shadow of their fame, lit up at times like the 
streamers of the northern lights, lay mysteriously upon the nations. 
They were not alone in-their day: others demanded a participation 
in their weird authority. Before their career and influence had en- 
tirely waned new prophets appeared and vanished. One, however, 
rose above the horizon, with a splendor rivalling and with a fascina- 
tion surpassing any attractions which they had possessed in their 
younger day, when one of them was supposed to have won the admi- 
ration and love of the god of light and song and prophecy. 

In complete accordance with our opening remarks, Cicero declares 
in his quaint treatise on Divination that he has discovered “no 
nation so polished and learned, and none so rude and barbarous, as 
not to believe that future events may be prognosticated, and that they 
may be apprehended and foretold by some peculiarly gifted persons.” 
But the ancient Britons, the countrymen of Fluellen and Dr. Evans, 
were singularly favored in the early possession of Ambrosius Merlin 
— unus par omnibus. It is true that his figure is nebulous and im- 
palpable in the dense mists of the distant past ; that his utterances 
are of most questionable authenticity, and that they are of little dis- 
cernible value. Such is too often the fortune of the prophets of the 
people. In all these respects he fares no worse than his precur- 
sors the Sibyls. Mythical as he is, he is a most remarkable figure, 
and his wondrous fame is wholly due to myth He was both the 
Amphion and the Tages of his race ; the harper who built cities to 
the notes of his lyre, and without other notes for currency ; and the 
prophet who dug prophetic symbols and oracles, like truffles, out of 
the ground in which they were concealed. He erected fortified 
castles and palaces and chapels by his magic art ; he built Stonehenge 
and Avesbury, and perhaps the Giant’s Causeway and the marvel- 
lous cave of Staffa, by his incantations. He subdued the giants who 
had long occupied the island ; he civilised, refined and guided his 
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people ; he was a patriot statesman, and inspired and sustained a 
patriot king. He was arch-priest and arch-prophet ; he upheld the 
Christianity of his nation in the midst of trials and dangers ; and he 
foretold the strange and glorious destinies which awaited the de- 
scendants of the native Britons in a distant future, despite of ap- 
proaching disaster and ruin and intervening centuries of weakness 
and shame. His people believed him, and continued to believe in 
him and his promises notwithstanding the wild vicissitudes of fortune 
and condition and the strange alterations that they and their realm 
underwent. 


Indigenz dixere Tagen; qui primus Etruscam 
Edocuit gentem casus aperire futuros. 


There are some very serious drawbacks to the portentous grandeur 
of this magnificent career. ‘There is no satisfactory proof that it was 
ever run. Merlin is a most suspicious personage, and comes in “such 
questionable shape ” that we will question of him, It is sufficient for 
the purposes of this inquiry that his existence was accredited among 
the Celtic races, and that his predictions were received, propagated, 
preserved, and believed. For centuries they did continue to retain 
the credence and affect the convictions of men both within and without 
the British Islands. It is not always the hard fact and the solid truth 
which control and govern the developments of society. Many soft 
and unsubstantial facts, many yielding and fluitant truths, have exer- 
cised greater power over mankind than the deductions of philosophy, 
the calculations of science, or the arguments of statesmen. This 
character belongs pre-eminently to popular myths ; nor is this effectual 
action confined to the rude ages of incipient civility, but it extends 
far down the stream of social progress, and mingles, more than might 
willingly be acknowledged, with the feelings and thoughts, the tone 
and the temper of generations blazing in intelligence and far removed 
from all suspicion of easy faith. This is not the occasion to discuss 
the natural history of myths, or to trace their evolution and occult 
powers. That task may be left, for the present at least, to Strauss, 
Grote, Max Miiller, and Baring-Gould. Their value as facts of a 
peculiar constitution may be recognised without entering into such 
disquisitions. They are the fossil-shells which reveal the life of a by- 
gone age and supply testimonies for a late science, though the mollus- 
cous, living pulp, which fashioned the incrustation to clothe its frame, 
long ago dried up and was resolved into the matter in which it was 
deposited. 

The question may then be asked, without credulity, but without 
mockery, “ Who was Merlin?” 

“Who was Merlin?” It may be conjectured, from the observations 
already made, that this is a question more easily asked than answered. 
A satisfactory answer will not be promised. ‘The subject will scarcely 
permit anything better than a arcumambagatory disquisition. All that 
can be undertaken will be to report briefly what has been transmitted 
by a constantly shifting tradition, invented by fantasy, or gathered by 
more fanciful investigation, in regard to his origin, actions, dark say- 
ings and life. It were to be wished that Merlin’s biographers, and 
the chroniclers of his indistinct period, had been as veracious and 
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reliable as the prophet himself was in later times believed by his 
people to have been, and was asserted to have been by popular ballads 
as late as the end of the thirteenth century : 


Mellinus veridicus nunquam dixit vanum. 


There is plenty of both “vanity and vexation of spirit” in what has 
been transmitted to us in regard to this illustrious sage. We do not 
complain that the marvels of his life are incredible, for that is to be 
expected. But it is provoking to find that there is no consistency in 
the various accounts transmitted to us, and that it is impossible to 
establish any concatenation among the bewildering statements in 
regard to him. There is, however, little choice of authorities. No 
implicit reliance can be placed on any. All must be used, so far as 
they are capable of use, for such use as they may be capable of. They 
must be accepted guantum valeant—for what they be worth—cum 
multis modiis salis— with many bushels of salt, and may be believed 
as much or as little as the reader’s capacity of belief may permit. 

The first difficulty in determining who Merlin was is greatly aug- 
mented by the fact that Merlin was not one man, nor even “two 
single gentlemen rolled into one,” like the Siamese Twins, whose 
mysterious duplicity the Philadelphia doctors have been endeavoring 
to explain by cutting the Gordian knot. Merlin was, like the ancient 
sibyls, several personages developed by an obscure process of fissi- 
parism, or anomalous splitting, out of one original. It would be an 
arduous labor to give a full and definite response to the vague 
inquiry “Who was John Smith?” The embarrassment would be 
greatly enhanced if all the John Smiths were only variously magnified 
or distorted images of some primitive Joannes Faber, or Fabricius ; 
especially if grave doubts were entertained whether any such primitive 
Faber or Fabricius had ever existed, or whether he had ever been 
more than the shadow of the clouds on the moon-lit grass. 

The trouble which is first encountered in dealing with Merlin is of 
this kind, though not quite of this extent. There are several Merlins 
—all more or less oracular. It is not easy to give each one his own 
according to the sound legal and ethical precept suum cuigue reddere, 
particularly as in almost every case “his own” belongs equally to 
some one else, Indeed it may prove impossible to obey this judicious 
commandment, for the various characters or doubles are not alto- 
gether separable. The several figures run into each other and run 
out again like the entangled faces in Cruikshank’s portrait of a night- 
mare. We may divide, but it is impracticable always to distinguish 
between these shifting and coalescing personages, which disappear 
and reappear, like an actor performing many parts, often returning 
in the same corporal substance, yet with frequent changes of costume 
and of aspect. All that can be done is to designate and examine the 
several impersonations which the performer assumes. 

There is first what may be called the historical Merlin, the Welsh 
poet. There is, second, Merlin the seer, the reputed author of Merlin’s 
prophecies, a genuine Cambrian. There is, third, Merlin Sylvestris, the 
wild man, or crazy patriot, also a notable prophet. There is, fourth, 
Merlin Caledonicus, the canny Scot, who is in great measure identical 
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with his immediate predecessor. There is, fifth, Merlinus Armori- 
canus, Merlin of Brittany. And there is, sixth, the Merlin of Romance, 
the counsellor and support of King Arthur, who was entrapped by 
Morgan le Fay, or Vivien, or some other pretty girl, as all of us are 
liable to be entrapped, and who includes all the others. 

The second of these is the only one with whom the present paper is 
immediately concerned, but we cannot wholly get rid of any of the 
rest, for they are inevitable appendages. Any one of them, like a 
Surinam toad, carries the whole family on his back, or rather the 
whole family resides under one skin, like the kangaroo. The pro- 
phetic Merlin is connected with the historical Welsh poet, as the 
Arthur of romance is with the Arthur of the Welsh annals. His 
connection with Arthur necessarily brings in the Merlin of romance. 
Both the Merlin of romance and the Merlin of history, if history it 
can be called, are in some sort identified with the Merlin of Brittany, 
who is merely a different localisation of the same sage and seer, as 
are the Merlin Sylvestris and the Merlin Caledonicus. Any exami- 
nation of one thus necessitates some examination of all; and all of the 
others have apparently grown, by continual and diverse accretions, out 
of the first Merlin. This wonderful variety of character and perform- 
ance would not be so surprising if the statement could be swallowed 
without hesitation that Merlin, like the sibyls, lived to be a thousand 
years old or thereabouts ; that, like them, in all the centuries after 
the first he never appeared to grow older ; and that, like them also, 
he never died at all, but was at last enclosed in the White Thorn of 
Brakelionde, or of Tweedside, as his Cumzan sister was hung up in 
a bottle. The extreme senility of Merlin cannot, however, be ac- 
‘cepted without the rejection of the best-established part of his 
biography, that he was only an over-wise child when the messenger 
of Vortigern found him and brought him to the British Court. 

In the list of Welsh poets a Merlin is commemorated, the contem- 
porary of Taliessin, who has an equally unsteady character. He may 
have been one of the Druids who sought a vain refuge in the Isle of 
Anglesea from the arms of Suetonius Paulinus, or of Agricola. He 
may have been an ante-Roman priest and bard, for there is something 
very Druidic in his aspect and conduct. He may have been a song- 
ster of the sixth century, when under the name of Ambrosius Merlin 
he is strangely blended with the Cambro-Roman king Ambrosius 
Aurelius. He may have belonged to a still later period, for the 
records would support any conclusion and warrant none. It is 
hazardous work settling the exact period of a man who lived some- 
where between never and a thousand years, but nearer to one of the 
extremes than to any intermediate date. No poems of his that can 
be received as genuine, have come down to us to facilitate our con- 
jectures. 

The Welsh Merlin, who is the parent or prototype of the whole 
race, unless the Armorican be conceived to be the earlier and 
authentic original, presents little of a historical character ; yet he has 
left traces behind him which present the total negation of his historical 
reality. His life was briefly but earnestly written by that learned old 
antiquary of Henry VIII.’s reign who was so useful in the inspection 
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of the English monastic establishments previous to their suppression, 
One of the longest chapters in Leland’s curious treatise on the authors 
of Britain is devoted to Merlin. He writes with perfect faith, with 
prosaic honesty, and with an amusing misapplication of critical per- 
spicacity. He professes to reject “dreams and sounding trifles,” as 
if the story of Merlin was not made up of: such stuff, and to accept, 
nothing but “what is plain, probable and consonant with common- 
sense.” He explains away everything which smacks of the prodigious, 
and he reduces all mysteries to intelligible operations. The wonderful 
gulf, or darathrum, which kept swallowing up Vortigern’s castle at 
Erchinfield, meant only an unsound foundation. Merlin’s incanta- 
tions were only superior architectural skill. Stonehenge was not 
brought over from Ireland in a night by the legion of devils whom 
Merlin coerced to do his bidding, but was constructed by him through 
the ingenious use of apt machinery of the latest invention and the 
most approved character. Merlin was not an incubus, or the son of 
a devil, but of a nun who played the devil. Ifa safe and unromantic 
guide should be desired to pilot the way through the mazes and 
surprises of Merlin’s career, Leland may be conscientiously: recom- 
mended as such a guide. 

According to this sober and painstaking biographer, Merlin was 
born at Maridunum in Wales, from which he received his name, 
instead of giving his name to it. Maridunum is the modern Caer- 
marthen, Caér-Merdhyn, Castra Merdini or Mariduni, one or the 
other. As Maridunum occurs in the Geography of Ptolemy, some 
centuries before Merlin’s usually assumed era, the probabilities are 
more in favor of Leland’s derivation than of the other supposition. 
Merlin was educated in all the knowledge of the day at the schools of 
Caérleon upon Usk. He made rapid progress, as might be expected 
of a boy who spoke divinely as soon as he began to suck. He 
professed the monastic life, and soon became famous for sanctity, 
attainment and sagacity. His spreading reputation induced Vortigern 
to summon him to his court, and to seek his advice in the calamities 
and dangers which his rashness and imbecility had brought upon the 
kingdom. He gave him cold comfort, announcing his speedy over- 
throw on political grounds, He was deemed a prophet for announcing 
what a sensible man could not fail to foresee. He was called in a like 
manner into the counsels of “the noblest Roman of them all,” 
Aurelius Ambrosius, and afterwards into those of Uther Pendragon, 
whom he aided by his military acuteness in capturing the impregnable 
castle of Tintagil in Cornwall, and by preternatural powers in cap- 
turing the fair Ygerne, the wife of Gorlois, With the conquest of 
Tintagil, Leland’s account breaks off abruptly, concluding with the 
remark: “The rest of the things which he did and his death remain 
in obscurity.” A like obscurity may be thought to cover the acts 
which are reported by this candid historian. 

Leland mentions Merlin’s intimacy with Taliessin the bard. He 
reports the interchange of vaticinations between the Cymric Merlin 
on Dinas Emrys (Afons Ambrosii) and the Caledonian Merlin on Craig 
Eriri. “It is a far cry to Loch Awe!” but these two prophets,— 


Distinct as the billows, but one as the sea, 
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were both good Arcadians — 
Et cantare pares, et respondere parati. 


He furnishes some valuable data for the appreciation of the pro- 
phetic mission of all the Merlins, by informing us that they had not- 
able precursors in their own island — Aquila, the contemporary of 
Capys in Italy, and therefore antecedent to the foundation of Rome. 
This ancient seer is said to have left behind him certain prophetic 
books, which the Britons held in as much reverence as the Romans 
did the Sibylline Oracles ; another was Melchin, whose remains 
Leland assures us that he himself had discovered among the dusty 
archives of Glastonbury Abbey, and who, according to his assertion, 
flourished before the times of Merlin, though the name sounds as if 
it were only one of the numerous variations of Merlin — Mellin, 
Merdin, Mardyn, Myrrdhin, &c. 

Poets claim to be seers, seers are bards, and bards are prophets. 
All are vates, all profess and are said to be inspired, and such preten- 
sions were not idle among the Druids or the Welsh. There were 
British prophets before Merlin; and the prophecies transmitted 
under Merlin’s venerable name may have only been a continuation 
and enlargement of British prophecies descending from much remoter 
times. Thus, there would be a repetition of the same phenomenon, 
as in the case of the Sibyls, around whose imaginary existence clus- 
tered current rumors and unauthenticated predictions. Prophecy 
grows like a snow-ball as it is rolled along — vires acguirit eundo, 

It is a striking evidence of the vacillating character of the tradi- 
tions in regard to Merlin, that he is called Ambrosius by the histo- 
rian Nennius. If any credit can at all be given to Welsh docu- 
ments, there was a poet Merlin, as there was a poet Taliessin, but 
their age cannot be distinctly ascertained. 

It is tolerably well known that great controversies have arisen 
among the antiquaries of Wales, Cornwall, Cumberland, Scotland, 
and even Brittany, in France, as to the true nativity and habitat of 
the dignitaries and heroes of Celtic legend. They are claimed as 
countrymen in each of these regions, and the scenes and exploits of 
their lives are confidently designated in each, while in each they have 
given enduring names to notable localities. Seven cities contended 
for the honor of having been the birthplace of Homer, and nearly as 
many districts have asserted their original jurisdiction over the abode 
of Arthur and his companions. Thus is explained the tantalising re- 
currence of so many Merlins in so many places—the Welsh, the 
Scotch, and the Armorican. The same thing was observable in 
regard to the Sibyls, for the literature of prophecy presents every- 
where and in every age striking correspondences. 

The Armorican Merlin cannot be dismissed with only a passing 
reference. He has been the occasion of the most eleborate investi- 
gation in the learned and ingenious work of M. Villemarqué— 
Myrdhin, ou [ Enchanteur Merlin, This has recalled attention to the 
Breton double of the Celtic prophet, and -presents curious information 
and still more curious speculations. Such works as this and San 
Marte’s Die Sagen von Merlin prove how much serious inquiry may 
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be suggested by topics which produce only drivelling in Leland and 
Heywood, another of Merlin biographers. M. Villemarqué is con- 
cerned chiefly with the Merlin of the romances and the old tradi- 
tions of Brittany, which are supposed by him to have furnished the 
foundation for the graceful fancies and rich embroidery of the Cycle 
of the Round Table. He has his own peculiar views in respect to 
the story and personality of Merlin, whose name, character and func- 
tions he thinks to have been derived from the Marsi of ancient Italy. 
We may acquiesce in his ethical and esthetical reflections, but we 
cannot assent to this antique genealogy. The Marsi were not noted 
for prophetic gifts, but for snake-charming — 

Viperino generi, et graviter spirantibus hydris 

Spargere qui somnos, cantuque manuque solebat. 
With Virgil’s statement, the testimony of Pliny, Aulus Gellius and 
Lampridius agrees. Silius Italicus accords to them all magical 
powers, but no prophecy. 


Eete prolem Anguitiam mala gramina primum 
Monstravisse ferunt, tactuque domare venena, 
Et lunam excussisse polo, stridoribus amnes 
Frenantem, ac sylvis montes nudasse vocatis. 


Skill in serpent-charming is still professed by the modern inhabitants 
of the Marsian districts, but they do not pretend prophecy. The 
British Merlin did not soothe, but wake up snakes, when he revealed 
the combat of the Red and the White Dragon. Cicero does, indeed, 
mention certain brothers of the Marsian gens who were reputed in 
ancestral times to have possessed oracular endowments. They were 
discredited apparently in the time of the later republic. Little can 
be learnt from the Marsi, or the Marcii, in regard to the origin and 
functions of Merlin. 

We cannot avoid passing within the boundaries of romance. It is 
impossible to mark the line between the historical and the romantic 
Merlin — nor is it necessary, for the history is as much a fiction as the 
romance. 

According to the Breton legends Merlin was the son of a demon 
and a Druidess, who was the daughter of a king of Brittany. Other 
traditions represented him as the son of a sylph and not of a demon. 
There is little choice in the paternity. He was born in the Island of 
the Seine. What led to his being considered of British origin was, 
that he was transported to Britain a few days after his birth. At this 
point, then, the two streams coalesce, and Merlin is launched on the 
memorable career of prophecy and wizardry reported by Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, and emulously embellished in the romances of Arthur’s 
chivalry. 

Geoffrey breaks off his narrative of Merlin’s life to introduce 
Merlin’s prophecies, which we shall postpone till we conclude the 
treatment of his manifold biography, which slides irresistibly into 
romance. He became the trusted counsellor of Ambrosius and Uther 
Pendragon, presided over the birth of Arthur, spirited the child away 
as soon as born, brought him back at the age of fifteen, placed him 
on his father’s throne by sight and portents, guided, guarded, and 
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aided him in his battles, his conquests, his policy and his domestic 
arrangements, until. the period of his departure from the scene of his 
earthly warfare. He foretold his own end, he foretold the ruin of 
Arthur’s kingdom and the termination of Arthur’s worldly career. 
Merlin vanished, but the manner of his going was as surprising as 
his unexpected arrival in the world. 

In his age and gray hairs he was fascinated by a beautiful lady, 
who was either Morgan le Fay, the sister of Arthur, or Ninian, or 
both, or neither, but the Lady of the Lake. At every turn his bio- 
graphy is a piece of jugglery, and is like a vision in the clouds, “a 
faéry creature of the element.” It is, at one moment, “in shape like 
a camel,” then “backed like a weasel,” then “very like a whale.” 
The story of Merlin’s end is admirably told in Tennyson’s “ Vivien,” 
with his own peculiar hydromel of moralising allegory exquisitely 
diffused throughout. We must at present decline such sweets: we 
cannot venture far into the wilderness of romance. 

Viviane, Nynyan, Nymane, Nynyve, &c., was the daughter of Dyonas, 
a descendant of Dyono, a sea-goddess, who had requested of the gods 
that the first child of Dyonas might be a daughter, and that she might 
captivate and secure the wisest mah of the world and learn from him 
necromancy. All which was accomplished. She pretended to receive 
favorably the addresses of the ancient Merlin, and artfully extracted 
from him a charm by which he might be perpetually imprisoned at her 
will. He foresaw his peril, recognised the treachery, knew his fate, 
but revealed the words of power. His fair deluder wasted no time in 
enclosing him within the enchanted circle, in a white thorn, which 
was long exhibited in many places to wondering believers, or under a 
big rock. We are happy to have the assurance of the late Dr. Somer- 
ville, D.D., P. P., that the ancient bush was still standing “prope 
oppidum Dunmeller,” and that a vigorous sapling had sprouted out 
from it. 

This brings us round to the consideration of the Scotch Merlin — 
Merlin the Wyllt—for Dunmeller, or Drummelzier, is in Scotland. 
After the disastrous battle of Arderydd, he is said to have fled into 
the woods of Tweeddale, and there to have spent the remainder of his 
life. The Welsh bard is reported to have become in like manner 
demented after the defeat of the Britons near Cattraeth or Catterick 
Bridge. ‘These Merlins return upon us from every side, like the 
repetition of the same figure in many mirrors hung round a hall. 
The Scotch or crazy Merlin foretold that he should die by earth, 
wood and water. The prophecy was fulfilled ; for, being pursued by 
rustics, like Spenser’s “selvage men,” he leapt from a rock into the 
Tweed, but falling on a stake in the river, was impaled and bubbled 
out his last breath. 

This Merlin left numerous prophecies behind him, which were 
collected and printed in Edinburgh in 1615. To him was ascribed 
the vaticination — 


“When Tweed and Pausayl meet at Merlin’s grave, 
Scotland and England one king shall have.” 


This is said to have been realised by a great flood in both streams at 
the time of James VI.’s accession to the crown of England. 
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The other Merlin had a much earlier celebrity, with a larger and 
much more widely diffused family of prophecies. They were first 
published by Geoffrey of Monmouth in 1138. He interrupts his 
narrative of the “ History of the Britons” to introduce them into his 
text at the request of his patron, Alexander, Bishop of Lincoln, and 
other friends. He gives us two chapters of anticipated history in the 
usual oracular style ; but the announcements are not easily adapted 
to the subsequent events, though many attempts to reconcile them 
have been made. 

The prophecy commences with the combat of the red and white 
dragons, and details all the miseries and changes which are thence 
portended. Most of the predictions are neither intelligible nor re- 
markable, but some are both, though they have a suspicious flavor of 
having been produced after the event. Thus the duration of the 
Saxon rule from Vortigern to Canute is shrewdly placed at 450 years. 
“Then the north wind shall rise against him,” which may mean the 
Danish invasions. Again the Norman conquest may be implied in 
“the decimation of Neustria shall hurt him”; and also in “then 
shall break forth the fountains of Armorica, and they shall be crowned 
with the diadem of Brutus.” More notable is the assurance that “the 
island shall be called by the name of Brutus, and the name given it 
by foreigners shall be abolished.” The Great Plague, Oliver Crom- 
well, and the Fire of London may also be fished out of the muddy 
stream. “The Graphic Balloon” and Bennett’s balloon, yet to be, 
may perhaps be foretold by the information that “posterity shall 
endeavor to fly above the highest places.” There may be some dim 
foreknowledge of the state of things in this country in the evil augury 
that “its adversary, the north wind, shall come upon it, and with its 
noxious blast shall snatch away the third branch ; but the two re- 
maining ones shall possess its place, till they shall destroy one 
another by the multitude of their leaves ; and then shall it obtain the 
place of these two, and shall give sustenance to birds of foreign 
nations. It shall be esteemed hurtful to native fowls, for they shall 
not be able to fly freely for fear of its shadow. Then shall succeed 
the ass of wickedness, swift against the goldsmiths, but slow against 
the ravenousness of wolves.” It is needless to give further specimens 
of this “drasty speech.” We must not complain of the want of close 
correspondence between the oracle and the fact, for Gerard du Barri, 
the contemporary of Geoffrey of Monmouth, apprizes us that Merlin 
“was indeed often deceived in regard to circumstances at a great 
distance, but was less deceived in regard to circumstances which were 
likely to happen soon or within the space of a year.” 

These prophecies certainly display little inspiration, though they 
were often referred in the popular belief to the divine affatus. They 
were usually supposed to have been dictated by Merlin to his spiritual 
guide and confessor, Father Blaise, and to have been preserved by 
him for the edification of mankind. According to another account, 
the first scribe was Master Tholomei ; when he became a bishop, the 
second was Master Antonio. The third was Meliadus, brother of 
Sir Tristram, This tradition alleged that Merlin travelled over land 
and sea upon a huge rock “having a devil in its centre like the 
kernel of a nut.” ‘This devil was the unlucky father of the prophet. 
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Geoffrey of Monmouth’s collection of Merlin’s prophecies is by no 
means complete. Many of those most popular are not found in 
Geoffrey’s compilation ; and few of those preserved by Geoffrey are 
to be found anywhere else. They change with the ages — 


Tempora mutantur, Merlin mutatur ab illis. 


Nothwithstanding such alterations, Merlin’s oracles were widely dis- 
seminated and largely credited. Alain de L’Isle, the Universal Doctor, 
wrote an elaborate commentary on them in the twelfth century. They 
were published with copious explanations at Rouen in the sixteenth. 
In 1641 Thos. Heywood published them at London with explanations 
and a life of Merlin ; doubtless in the same spirit as actuated Wil- 
liam Lilly, four years later, in the utterance of his collection of ancient 
and modern prophecies——to minister to the fury of civil discord. 
Heywood has been accused of inventing the prophecies he published 
as Merlin’s. It is no grave charge, for the procedure is in the 
ordinary line of oracular literature. As late as the year 1840, Prof. 
Augustus De Morgan, of the London University, cites and explains 
prophecies of Merlin’s which he deems to have been realised. 

Neither the reproduction nor the refabrication of Merlin’s predic- 
tions affords any measure of the extent or degree of the prophet’s 
fame. It was not confined to Britain ; it was not restricted to the 
bounds of Welsh or Anglo-Norman romance. It passed the seas 
and mingled with the legends of the continental nations. The forest 
of Broceliande was supposed to form part of the Wood of Ardennes. 
The name of Merlin, and the miraculous works of Merlin, particularly 
his enchanted fountain, appear in the poetic fancies of Ariosto, and 
other bards who have similarly treated the myths of the Middle Age. 
In England, Merlin’s renown and Merlin’s predictions long blended 
themselves with the sentiments, the dreams, the designs and the for- 
tunes of the English people. A striking manifestation of this continued 
action is afforded by one of the political songs on the deposition of 
John Baliol, which has been rescued from oblivion in the curious 
collection of Wright : 


Merlinus scribit quod turba superba peribit : 

Latrans exibit canis, et bos profugus ibit. 

Tunc nemus Euthenium pennata fronde carebit : 

Et genus Albanum sua regna perire videbit. 

Scote miser, plora, tibi flendi jam venit hora 
Nam regnum patrium desinet esse tuum! 


But before these lines were written other prophets had arisen, not to 
contend for Merlin’s fame, but to exercise a like but unequal influence 
over the minds of men. 

G. F. H. 
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LETTERS IN WAR-TIME. 


IL 


CENTREVILLE, Fed. 5th, 1862. 
My Dear Sister: 


AVING just returned from a visit to the famous Evansport 
batteries and other places of interest, I seat myself to give 

you an account of my trip, hoping it may prove interesting, as you 
are so far removed from the theatre of active operations — immured 
among those “horrid mountains,” as Miss Eugenie Belmont styles 
them. By-the-way, has the affectation of that young lady proved 
fatal yet? But revenons @ nos moutons, as the French would say, I left 
camp on the 2d for the outposts of our army about Freestone Point, 
and reached the camp, or quarters, of the Prince William cavalry, 
the company which is doing picket duty there, early in the evening. 
They are snugly ensconced in a large farm-house surmounting a lofty 
hill, from its conical shape denominated Round Top. From the 
upper windows of the building, away to the east over marsh and 
brake, one can see the glimmer of the broad Potomac, whose spark- 
ling surface is dotted here and there by innumerable small craft, 
their white sails, at the distance from which we view them, looking 
scarcely larger than your white pocket-handkerchief (I say your, for 
soldiers long ago voted that article obsolete), and I doubt not that if 
it were possible to see clearly so far, instead of N. M., which stands 
for a certain dear name on the delicate bit of embroidery of which I 
am thinking, we might behold U. S., for Uncle Sam, on the broad 
sheet of which I am writing. The merry fellows that are gathered 
within the walls of this old house are merry fellows indeed. They 
have not felt the pinch of hunger or any of the many ills consequent 
upon the profession of the soldier. Near their own homes, sur- 
rounded by every comfort, they while away the winter hours in 
game and revelry, and doubtless think war a fine thing. But I fear 
ere long they will wake to its stern realities, and some of them may 
soon sleep the deep sleep of the slain. I spent the night with them, 
and the next morning several accompanied me to Dumfries. On the 
road thither we encountered numbers of infantry soldiers roaming at 
large over the country, and, I expect, seeking something to devour ; 
but we dare not suggest such a thing in their hearing, for “the French 
gentlemen ” are so touchy about any such suggestion from us artillery 
or cavalry fellows, that they might disturb the set of our standing 
collars, or otherwise comflusticate us, therefore we only bow politely 
and proceed. Anon we pass their winter quarters, snug little pine 
huts with log chimneys, from which the smoke curling gracefully to- 
wards the wintry sky gives token of comfort within. The broad- 
shouldered heroes are grouped here and there discussing the news, 
or perhaps planning a midnight attack on a neighboring bee-hive (I 
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wender what makes me so suspicious ?), whose position and strength has 
been fully reconnoitered. We at length reach Dumfries, that old and 
dilapidated, but for the most part true, Virginia village of which you 
have already read a full account by Bohemian. As we ride up the 
main street we see General Wigfall and staff standing in front of his 
quarters, and dismounting, join the group, whom the General is 
entertaining by telling anecdotes. 

“These Texans are the most independent fellows I ever saw,” are 
the first words that reach our ears as we get within hearing. ‘The 
other day I was riding round the camps, and came upon a fellow who 
was evidently standing guard, but I was at a loss to know what could 
be the use of a sentinel in that place. I accosted him: ‘Good- 
morning, Sir.’ 

“* Good-morning,’ he answered gruffly, evidently very much out of 
humor. 

“* You seem to be on guard ?’ 

“*T am,’ was the laconic rejoinder. 

“The man’s rather insolent tone made me think he did not know 
me —surely he would be more polite to his commanding officer. 
‘Do you know who I am?’ I questioned. 

“Yes — General Wigfall,’ without any change of manner. 

“*What are you guarding here?’ 

“Pointing to a few scattered straws, scarcely a handful, that lay 
scattered around, he replied: ‘You jest touch one of them straws, 
and I’ll show you what I am guarding.’ 

“T laughed. ‘Why, my good man, you would not shoot me, would 
you?’ 

“*T don’t know, General. Please don’t touch ary one of them 
straws.’ 

“Tt seems that he had been placed as sentry over a pile of straw. 
The straw had all been hauled away by the quartermaster, who had 
as yet failed to relieve the guard, who would not desert his post. 
The mixture of audacity and dry humor in the man’s manner so 
amused me that I released him and told him to go to his shanty.” 

As little as you have seen of the soldiers, I am sure you must have 
heard the expression “played out.” This is General Wigfall’s ac- 
count of its origin. On an infantry picket post the army regulations 
require that when a general officer is seen approaching, the non-com- 
missioned officer in charge shall turn out the guard, form them in 
line, and salute him by coming to a “present arms.” “I was in- 
specting the picket posts not long since,” continued the General, 
“when I came in sight of Post No. 7. There was no appearance of 
vigilance on the part of the man on duty at the time, but he sat 
lazily on a fence, his gun lying across his knees, and he himself 
whistling Dixie,’ totally unmindful of all orders, He did not seem 
to notice me, and I assumed a stern and dignified look, and de- 
manded : ‘Is this a picket post, Sirrah ?’ 

“*Of course it is,’ was the careless reply, and all my dignity 
seemed without effect. 

“*Do you know me, Sir?’ 

“*Tt’s General Wigfall, I believe.’ 
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“Well, Sir, don’t you know that it is your duty to turn out the 
guard and salute your General ?’ 

«Well, yes, General, that used to be the way — but that sort of 
thing is played out now,’ he drawled, and began again to whistle. 

“As I did not wish to relax my rigidity of countenance, I did not 
tarry long, I assure you, but rode quickly out of sight,” finished the 
General, amid the roar that followed. 

We did not tarry long at Dumfries, but, remounting, continued our 
journey to Evansport. As we wound round the many hills that roll 
back from the river we heard now and then the heavy booming sound 
of artillery in our front. 

“ What cannonading is that?” I ask of my companions. “It is 
surely too far off for Evansport.” 

“It is at Aquia Creek,” my friend informed me, “some distance 
below Evansport. The latter is unusually quiet to-day.” 

“Do they often strike vessels that are passing?” 

“Not very often ; they have sunk one,I believe. When they are 
not firing at vessels, they are generally duelling with the enemy’s bat- 
teries on the Maryland shore.” 

We reached our destination about noon, tied our horses some dis- 
tance back in the rear, advanced to the shore, and beheld a glorious 
sight. The broad river lay before us in all its loveliness, not a sail 
intervening to mar the view, not a sound save the reverberations of the 
distant guns at Aquia Creek breaking the silence of its shores. The 
huge guns rest silently in their trunnions, their gaping mouths pro- 
jecting over the high embankment, or protruding from their deep em- 

rasures, their sleek sides glistening in the noonday sun. The gunners, 
as if partaking of the surrounding quiet, lie stretched on their 
blankets fast asleep, or sit with pole and line trying to entice the wary 
fish from his native element. Across on the Maryland shore high 
embankments rise, from which heavy guns seem sullenly watching 
for an excuse to bellow forth their loud defiance, and the blue-clad 
sentinel paces his beat impatient of the surrounding silence. Farther 
back in the woods, from a giant tree the Stars and Stripes caress the 
passing breeze. To the left a huge something, not unlike a church 
dome, rises majestically from the ground until it attains an immense 
height, then seems to soar towards us until it is almost over the river. 
“There’s that infernal old balloon again,” growled an old gunner 
near me. “I'd like to put a forty-pounder through the skull of that 
chap in the basket.” 

There is a stir among the group to our left, and an officer dressed 
in the uniform of a major advances towards us and asks of the gunner 
just mentioned, “ Henderson, how far off is that balloon?” 

“It is a long distance, sir,” replies the man; “but I think we can 
scare the fellow anyhow.” 

“Then suppose you try a shot at it with ‘Long Tom,’” the Major 
suggested. 

“Can’t elevate him enough, sir ; and there’s only one gun here that 
I can, and that’s the three-inch rifle.” 

“Very well, try it then.” 

The old fellow’s eye brightened at the order, and he quickly pro- 
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ceeds to obey. Rolling a small field-piece back from its embrasure 
so that it will point further to the left, he seizes the handspike, and 
looking along the gun, fixes it on a line with the object. Another 
man advances with a fixed solid shot and rams it into the piece, then 
pulling out the rammer, steps quickly aside. The gunner takes a long 
deliberate aim, inserts the primer, steps back and folds his arms, while 
another man seizes the lanyard and awaits the order to fire. “ Stand 
back, all, and watch the Yankee! Ready! Fire!” The quick jerk 
of the lanyard is followed by the leaping of the blaze from the mouth 
of the piece, followed by a sharp report, and the shot speeds on its 
way. We rush forward and peer through the smoke. “ Didn’t strike 
him, sir; but I guess he is frightened from the way he is leaving,” 
chuckles Henderson. And indeed a moment after the shot is fired 
the balloon begins rapidly to descend, and doubtless will keep at a 
more respectful distance hereafter. 

After this little incident, of which the batteries on the other side 
seem to take no notice, everything is about to relapse into its former 
silence, when the sentinel cries out “A sail! a sail!” and I do not 
believe that a man at sea ever received the cry more joyously than 
the crowd collected about our batteries; and sure enough a small 
schooner is dancing along over the smooth water, hugging the Mary- 
land shore as closely as possible, evidently bent on running the 
gauntlet of our guns. “Stand to your guns!” was the order, which 
all quickly obeyed. “Load the howitzers with shell, and the rifles with 
solid shot!” the Major continued. And soon every gun is loaded, 
the men stand ready at the breech, and all wait silently for the 
coming schooner. Further down the river the shore lifts itself into a 
high hill, on which are crowded hundreds of soldiers, spectators of 
the coming trial. Steadily the schooner approaches, and we can see 
the sailors standing on her deck watching every movement of our 
men, while on the other shore a crowd of Yankees are gathered in 
anticipation of the fun. 

Now the vessel is opposite “Gun No. 1.” “ Attention, gun No. 1! 
—fire!” and the ball leaps from its mouth, and going clear over the 
deck, plunges in the water beyond. 

“A liner, but too high!” exclaims the Major. Gun No. 2 follows 
as soon as she is opposite, but this time the shell explodes harmlessly 
in the air about half-way to the object. Piece after piece follows in 
quick succession, some of the shot falling astern, some ploughing up 
the water ahead, and others bursting in mid-air and scattering their 
pieces all around the schooner. None strike her, however, and now 
nearly out of reach, the seamen wave their hats and shout in triumph. 

“ Hold on, my fine fellow, you are not quite out of the woods yet,” 
says the Major, as old Henderson squints deliberately along his pet. 
“Now give it to him—fire!” and “Long Tom,” as if impatient of 
his turn, spits huge volumes of smoke from his fierce mouth, and 
sends a solid shot screaming through the air. The heads of the 
sailors are lowered until they are out of sight, and a second after the 
ball scatters the water over the deck and plunges with a loud crash 
into her side. “Take that, you saucy blue-devil!” satisfactorily growls 
the old gunner ; “and if you ever come this way after your side is 
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mended, give us a call, and ‘Tom’ will salute you again,” and while 
he is speaking, a loud shout rises ftom the spectators below us. 

“Look out!” some one cries, pointing across the water, and we 
see a white cloud float away from the guns on the other shore. 
Every head is lowered, and presently a loud boom comes across the 
river, followed immediately by a whizzing sound, and a huge shot 
passing overhead, buries itself in the mud behind. Another and 
another follow in quick succession, the guns on our side reply, and 
we “fall back” to the crowd of spectators on the hill, not only that 
we may get a better view of the contest, but in order also to be out 
of the way of the gunners—you understand. As if waxing mad with 
every report, the rapidity of the firing on each side is increased, until 
the air grows sulphurous and dim with the smoke. “There goes 
‘Long Tom’ again,” says a bystander, and a cloud of dust rises from 
the enemy’s works. An exultant shout follows, and a moment after a 
solid: shot almost buries one of our gunners. The men mount the 
parapet and wave their hats in admiration of the well-directed missile. 
Presently a loud, strange report is heard, and all the soldiers aban- 
doning their places, crowd round some object at gun No. 1. 

“What’s the matter?” I inquire of a courier who gallops by in the 
direction of the camp behind us. 

“A gun has burst, killing two men and wounding a third,” he 
replied, and hurried away, doubtless in search of a surgeon. We 
hasten to the scene and find an immense gun lying on its side, with its 
breech blown entirely out, and by it lie two dead men killed instantly 
by the explosion. Hard by, reclining on a blanket, his arm shattered 
by. a fragment of the dismantled piece, lies another soldier. He groans 
im his agony, and the great drops of perspiration stand on his smoke- 
begrimmed forehead. A handkerchief is twisted tightly round his 
arm above the fracture, and he awaits the coming of the surgeon. 

As if satisfied with the morning’s work, the guns on the opposite 
shore cease to fire, and all nature is again in repose. The surgeon 
soon arrives and proceeds to examine the wound. He pronounces 
amputation necessary, and binding his arm up temporarily, delivers 
him into the hands of some comrades, who bear him out of sight. 
We are about to leave, when our attention is drawn to a heavy can- 
nonading in the direction of Freestone Point. Before many minutes 
have elapsed we see a dense smoke, evidently of some burning 
building, rising from behind an intervening point. 

“What are the vandals at now?” we wondered. 

“They are burning the Fairfax house, I expect,” replied my com- 
panion. 

“ And what can be their motive in that?” 

“They are not generally wanting in that respect; the fact that 
we are ‘rebels’ places us forever beyond the pale of mercy,” he re- 
sponded. 

“Let’s ride up the river and see what they are about,” I proposed. 

My friend assented, and we put out in a gallop. Before getting 
out of sight, however, we see a small black-looking hull come out 
from behind Cockpit Point, until it reaches the middle of the river, 
then becomes stationary. 
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“That’s the incendiary now,” asserted my friend, “for the firing 
has ceased. I wonder if they on board feel any better by their work.” 

We reach the scene of the fire ere long, and ascertain that instead 
of the dwelling-house, a small fish-house close down on the water’s 
edge had been burned. It seems that some “fair sample” (there is 
no rule without an exception) of a commissary had taken a number of 
government wagons to the point for the purpose of removing a large 
quantity of wheat which was stored in this same fish-house.' Instead 
of conveying it away as secretly as possible, he sent a wagon-train to 
the point in broad day and in full view of a gunboat which was lying 
in the river. ‘The consequence was that the commissary and his 
wagons were shelled away (a very easy matter, I wot), and the Yan- 
kees landed and set fire to the whole of it. The gunboat lies about a 
mile out from the point now, and we can distinctly see everything on 
board of her. There on her bow we catch the flash of a glass directed 
toward us, and then a large brass howitzer is wheeled round so as to 
command our position. Acting on the principle that a hint is‘as good 
as a knock-down, and perhaps better, you may be sure that we do not 
remain in a group longer than necessary. The enemy concludes that 
it will be a waste of ammunition to fire on us and desists. 

The party from Round Top are going on a scout down about 
Accotink, and I join them, hoping to see some lively times down in 
that locality ; but in this we were mistaken, everything being very 
quiet. The only thing I saw of interest was Old Gunsten, which, you 
will remember, was the old residence of the Mason family.. The house 
is situated on an eminence half-a-mile below the mouth of Accotink 
Creek, and a fourth of a mile from the river-bank, and from the 
windows the grand Potomac can be seen for miles up and down. 
Although the house has been greatly neglected and abused, and is 
much time-worn, it yet bears marks of ancient splendor. The railing 
and posts of the staircase are solid mahogany, the lower rooms very 
spacious and airy, and about the mamtel-pieces are wrought most 
beautiful designs. The upper rooms are, however, narrow and nu- 
merous — more like the sleeping-closets of a hotel than the spacious 
bed-chambers of a modern residence. The building shows great age, 
and must in its time have been the -finest of the neighborhood. 
Whilst there, I went to the burying-ground, in which amid many other 
attractive and interesting things I saw a splendid marble tomb, and 
was so much pleased with the beauty and simplicity of the inscription 
that I copied it, and will now give it to you verbatim — 


ANN Mason, daughter of William Eilbeck of Charles County in Maryland, 
Merchant, departed this life on the gth day of March, 1773, in the 39th year of 
her age, after a long and painful sickness, which she bore with uncommon for- 
titude and resignation. 

Once she was all that charms and sweetens life : 
The tender mother, daughter, friend and wife ; 
Once she was all that makes mankind adore — 
Now view this marble, and be vain no more. 


The next day I gave one last lingering look at dear old Maryland’s 
dim and distant shore, and started on my return to Round Top, where 
I spent another night with my friends, and the next morning returned 
to camp, much pleased with my trip. , 
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In your last letter you asked me what was being done in our army 
while the North is straining every nerve to fit its armies for the summer 
campaign, I am grieved to ‘oo to answer—nothing. Oh, the 
terrible want of energy in Southern officials, the terrible lack of dis- 
cipline among Southern soldiers! and I fear their desperate bravery 
will never atone for this insuperable want. It is a fact drawn from 
history that all armies suffer more from sickness than in battle, and 
this fact has been substantiated by the history of the winter through 
which we are passing. Perhaps in storming the heights of Arlington 
the Southern army would have lost thousands of brave men, but how 
many dropped silently from the ranks from slow disease the world 
will never know. Ye hills and valleys of Prince William and Fairfax, 
could ye speak and deliver up the muster-roll of those buried in your 
bosom, what a tale ye would unfold, what a mountain of human bones! 
Oh, the thousand journeys of the ambulance from the camp to the 
hospital, from the hospital to the grave! And, alas! the story of 
“died in hospital,” which casts its gloom over so many distant 
hearthstones ! 

But I will stop, for I am saddening you and recalling sad scenes 
which I have witnessed this winter, the memory of which I hoped I 
had lost in my recent trip. Besides, after all, every Southern soldier 
should only strive to do his best for our glorious cause without criti- 
cising others, and leave the result with the God of battles. So forget 
the above, or only consider it the grumblings of a private in the 
ranks, who perhaps is disposed to underrate the efficiency of others 
because they are promoted while he is forgotten, and who now adds 
to his other sins the writing of such voluminous letters. But this fault 
at least I will put an end to for the present by subscribing myself 

Your affecticnate brother, 
Harry. 


III. 


CAMP NEAR RICHMOND, July 3d, 1862. 


‘You have requested me, dear Sister, to give you a full account of 
the late battles. This is more than any one person could do, for each 
soldier, if he confines himself to the truth, can only describe those 
scenes which come under his own observation, and they form but a 
fractional part of the numberless incidents which go to make up the 
bloody drama. Interesting indeed would be the volume that should 
contain fhe personal experience of even a hundredth part of the 
actors engaged in such a struggle as for seven days raged around 
this city. I think a chapter, and a long one, might be written on the 
different sounds of the balls: the hollow boom of the solid shot, the 
terrific shriek and explosion of the shells, the piercing moan of the 
minie-ball, resembling nothing so much as the agony of a human 
groan—all these might be dilated upon with great effect. But as 
such abook will probably never be written, and I at least shall never 
be its author, I will proceed to give you some adventures of my own, 
which, though neither very wonderful nor meritorious, you may rely 
upon as being strictly true. 
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You already know that my health has been so bad lately as to 
compel me to become the inmate of a hospital. Learning from the 
bustle around me that a great battle was about to begin, and being 
still unable to rejoin my regiment, I sought and obtained a position 
as courier to General Pryor, hoping to be able to perform some 
service without having to endure much fatigue or hardship. In the 
latter idea I was disappointed, as the sequel will show. Without 
cumbering my page with the numbers and dispositions of troops, I 
will simply state that General Pryor’s brigade received orders to 
march on the 28th of June. Off we started in fine spirits, following 
Featherstone’s brigade. After marching some distance, the General 
halted the brigade and sent me back to hurry up our ordnance-train. 
After considerable delay I found it in the rear of another brigade. 
I was obliged to remain with it to direct the drivers, and when we at 
length reached the place where I had left our command, it was not to 
be seen. ‘Telling the train to remain where it was, I went forward to 
reconnoitre. I rode for some time without seeing anything of our 
forces, and at length found myself near the Gaines house, from which 
the battle of that day afterwards took its name. Some distance off in 
a field I could see the Yankee pickets, and at once discovered that I 
was ahead of all our forces and in rather dangerous proximity to the 
enemy. ‘Turning to retrace my steps, I took what I supposed to be 
the nearest road, and going a few yards, came directly upon a Yankee 
sitting down on the roadside. Here then was a fix, for I was too 
close to retreat in safety and was unarmed, while the barrel of the 
musket which lay across his knees glittered in the sunshine. I will 
try a ruse, thought I ; so riding carelessly up to him, I said: “ Well, 
comrade, what division do you belong to?” “ Meagher’s,” he replied ; 
“Whose do you belong to?” I intended to say “ McCall’s,” one of 
their divisions, but by a slip of the tongue said “ McLaws’,” one of 
ours. I saw my mistake in a moment, but it was too late to correct it, 
and I asked in as unconcerned a tone as I could command, “ Which 
army do you belong to?” “JZ belong to the Union army, but you 
don’t,” he said, beginning to get up from the ground. Dark visions 
of the interior of Yankee prisons began to loom up before me, but I 
determined to make one last effort to escape. I rode up so close as 
to prevent him from levelling his gun, and placing my hand in my 
haversack as if about to draw a pistol, fiercely demanded his sur- 
render. The fellow, who was evidently tired of fighting, gave up his 
gun without any resistance. I tell you I felt relieved when I found it 
in my hands. My captive, who was an Irishman, was no sooner 
relieved of his weapon than he dived into his haversack, from which 
he produced a bundle, and beginning to unwind a long piece of 
cotton, presently brought to light a large black bottle, from which he 
invited me to take a drink, and on my declining, helped himself with 
great gusto. Having carefully replaced it, he looked up at me with 
the broad humor of his country beaming from his face, and said, 
“You haven’t got any arms, and I could easily have killed you or 
taken you prisoner had I chose.” ‘ How do you know I have no 
arms?’ I demanded. “ Because soldiers don’t carry their arms in 
their haversacks.” Laughing at the fellow’s acuteness, I placed him 
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at the head. of my horse and prepared to continue the search for my 
command, “Don’t go down this road,” said my prisoner, “or you 
will be sure to be taken, for my brigade has just gone down there.” 
While I was debating whether this was the truth, the sound of firing 
in that direction determined me to take another road, and in a few 
minutes I came out in front of my brigade, “Orderly has a prisoner!” 
ran down the line, and riding up to the General, I informed him of 
the circumstances of the capture, and after asking the prisoner a few 
questions, he turned him over to Major Fairfax ; and as I left the 
ground I saw him again producing his bottle, and yesterday, while 
riding up the street in Richmond, I heard myself hailed from a 
window of the Libby prison, and looking up, saw my jolly Irishman 
again. So ended adventure No. tr. 

Late in the evening of the same day my brigade, in conjunction 
with several others, was ordered to charge the fortifications at 
Gaines’ Mill. These consisted of several lines of heavy entrench- 
ments, mounted with large guns, rising one above another on the 
acclivity of the hill, and defended by heavy abattis, which, you may 
not know, means in fortification felled trees with their sharpened 
points Jaid towards the assailants. The ground had become so 
rough that both officers and couriers had been ebliged to dismount, 
and sending their horses to the rear, proceeded on foot. At the 
bottom of the hill was a ravine so deep that the next day a bridge 
had to be built over it for the passage of troops. Now, under the 
mad excitement of the hour, most of them cleared it at a bound ; 
in attempting to follow their example I trod too near the shelving 
bank, and down I went to the bottom amidst a shower of dirt and 
stones, feeling sure that I was shot. The General, by whose side I 
had been, called to know if I was hurt; and on rising and shaking 
myself, I found no bones broken, and pushed on with the rest. As 
we ascended the hill, and I was passing down the line reiterating at 
the top of my voice a command of General Pryor’s, some one in a 
brigade that was charging with ours called my name, and in a moment 
I recognised Papa, whom I had not seen for several weeks. You 
may imagine our feelings in meeting thus. But there was no time for 
many words amidst that storm of balls which tore up the ground 
around us and laid the dead and dying in heaps, and on we went, 
scrambling over trees and forcing our way through obstacles of which 
I cannot give you an idea. Line after line was taken, and as we 
neared the last, from which most of the gunners had fled, I called the 
General’s attention to a Yankee who was pausing as if irresolute 
whether to fire a gun loaded to the muzzle with grape, and which at 
that distance must have done fearful execution in our ranks. We 
both sprung towards him with a yell, and he dropped the lanyard and 
took to his heels. I pursued him with my only weapon, an old 
sword-bayonet which I had picked up in the melée, The fellow 
outran me, but after going a few yards shelled off his jacket, from 
the pocket of which I abstracted the diary which will accompany this 
letter. We had now gained the crest of the hill, to find our broken 
and shattered ranks faced by several fresh regiments of Yankees, and 
could see others endeavoring to outflank us on our left. The situa: 
tion was perilous. However, there was no time for indecision, and 
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onward we rushed to what seemed certain death to all. At this 
instant the sharp rattle of musketry was heard from the woods on 
our left, and the flanking party of the enemy fell back in haste as 
our troops poured forth to meet them. “Jackson! Jackson!” burst 
from every lip in a mighty shout of welcome. Sure enough it was 
the gallant old hero, always in the right place at the right time. All 
honor to his name! A few more gallant charges from our men, from 
which both Papa and I escape unhurt, and the blue-coats break and 
run, pursued far into the night by our victorious army. 

Long as this letter already is, I cannot close it without giving you 
one more incident, which had such an effect upon me that I have 
never been able to recall it without a quickened pulse and burning 
cheek, The scene was Cold Harbor. To understand it, you must 
picture to yourself two hills rising opposite to each other, with a level 
flat of about half-a-mile between them, thickly overgrown with carrot- 
weeds as high as a man’s waist. On one of these hills towered 
Yankee breastworks bristling with cannon and abattis, and seeming to 
defy all assault. Several brigades had attempted to charge them, 
but after getting a part of the way up the hill, had stopped and 
commenced firing, a sure sign that they were wavering. At length 
Hood’s Texan brigade, posted on the opposite hill, was ordered to 
charge. They started, and, as if by common consent, the troops in 
all parts of the field stopped firing to watch the charge. On they 
came with trailing arms down the hill, through the high weeds to the 
foot of the opposite hill, then over the felled timber, through the other 
brigades, at the same slow regular step as if marching on parade, and 
without a shout or murmur in the ranks. Meanwhile the Yankees, 
with deafening shouts and yells, redoubled their efforts, and hurled 
storms of grape and canister on the advancing foe. As well might it 
have been cast against a wall of rock, for the gaps were filled up 
before the spectator could perceive them. At length the silent 
majesty of that slow-moving line, which seemed to defy all their 
puny efforts, and came on like some resistless fate, affected even the 
Yankees. Their shouts grew fainter and fainter, their fire slackened, 
and from our position on the flank we could see the gunners aim 
their pieces, then jump up on the breastworks to watch the foe, as 
if undetermined whether to remain longer or not. About fifty yards 
from the breastworks the Texans fixed bayonets as if with one hand, 
and as they mounted the first line they gave one shout and delivered 
such a volley at the flying foe as I never heard before. Its thunder, 
caught and re-echoed by the woods around, seemed to speak of ven- 
geance for the dead who had fallen, and so deadly was the aim that 
I am sure each bullet killed its man. 

Such is my poor attempt to describe one of the grandest sights I 
ever witnessed, and to which no words of mine could do justice. It 
ought and, I hope, will live in history. General Wigfall, their former 
commander, was with us, and I wish you could have seen him as he 
watched these noble men charge. I thought he would go crazy with 
delight, while Gen. Pryor exclaimed aloud: “ My brigade will charge 
any place at a run, but if I could make them wa into danger that 
way what could I not do?” But I have said enough ; your imagina- 
tion must supply the rest. 
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THE LOUISIANA CASE. 


WORD, or phrase, or even an institution, sometimes becomes 
A a mere body that has lost its soul. A metempsychosis has 
taken place. Perchance a new soul animates the form. In Louisiana 
a legion of usurpers possess the “republican form of government,” 
and now plunder and enslave the people ; and to say that republican 
liberty dwells in that form is like saying the Temple was still “a 
house of prayer” when the money-changers had made it “a den of 
thieves.” 

During many years I have noted in the newspapers, magazines, 
commentaries, judicial opinions, and Congressional speeches, the 
gross error which I beg leave to expose in the following extract from 
alate number of the New York Sun: “The oft-cited clause of the 
Constitution that ‘the United States shall guarantee to every State in 
this Union a republican form of government,’ does not apply to a 
case like that existing in Louisiana. The form of the government of 
that State is all right.” 

This view, which I humbly think results from confused thought, or 
a want of thought, is almost universal, and seems upon reflection 
quite absurd. orm here means kind or sort. 

When in the process of making the principles of liberty and human 
rights institutional, the people put the guaranty clause in the Federal 
Constitution [Art. rv. §4], they acted in view of the genera! forms 
(or kinds, or sorts, or ote 4 of government the world then pre- 
sented and publicists explained, viz: the monarchical, the aristocratic, 
and the republican ; and they said “we want no monarchy or aristoc- 
racy, but we aim to establish or perpetuate a republic.” Hence the 
idea in all the institutions then being established was that the people 
were to govern themselves — all constitutions being their fundamental 
laws, establishing their forms of government, and all rulers being 
their substitutes, agents and servants. All sovereignty was held to 
be ever in the people, and never in the rulers ; and the above article 
means as follows: Zhe associated States shall guaranty to every State 
in the association that she shall have and enjoy the being and rights of a 
republic—that is to say: New York, Massachusetts, Ohio, Virginia, 
Illinois, Georgia, Oregon, Texas, et als., collectively, are bound in 
sacred faith and international honor, by their treaty, compact, or con- 
stitution (whichever it may be called), to secure Louisiana in being 
and remaining a republic. They must use their influence, their 
political authority, and finally, if needs be, their material strength, to 
preserve in her the unqualified right of self-government. It does not 
mean that she shall have a “republican form” without substance, 
the appearance or pretence of freedom without the reality. It does 
not mean that she shall have a constitution, a legislature, an execu- 
tive, a judiciary, and popular voting (some European monarchies have 
all of these), but that she shall be a republic and govern herself — 
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separately in her own affairs, and jointly with her sisters in federal. 
It does not mean that she shall have all her rights reserved to her 1N 
the Federal Constitution (as the Storys, Pendletons, Horatio Sey- 
mours, ef id omne genus, say), but that she shall have and enjoy all 
original rights and all original power. Rights and powers reserved 
must of course be out of the instrument which contains the rights 
and powers delegated. Reflection on the VIII. and IX. Amend- 
ments of the Constitution makes it obvious that “retain” and “ re- 
serve ” must mean to keep ow? of, and not fut into, the Constitution. 

All this is consistent with the legitimate authority in the Federal 
Constitution, which is plainly written, vicarious, and confined. It is 
authority given to men to act, not for themselves, but for others, who 
of course are above them, These superiors are the people, however, 
organised and acting. The claim of absolute supremacy over States, 
instead of delegative authority from and wader them, is the assertion 
of might trying to become right by force and fraud. 

It should always be held in mind that “the people” were self- 
organised, seif-existent, and self-governing commonwealths when 
they made the Constitution. They politically existed, and were 
capable of acting only in this form. They designated themselves as 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New York, et als., and provided for 
their joint or common affairs in their federal pact, without the 
slightest change of name, people, organisation, character, or au- 
thority, and Maine and Texas are as distinct in these matters as 
France and China. If Madagascar, Iceland, Tasmania, Cuba, New 
Zealand, Spitzbergen, Nova Zembla, Jamaica, Terra del Fuego, and 
other isles of the sea, were to federate as our States did, consolida- 
tion would be of right just as impossible as their physical junction ; 
because each State was a republic, or moral person, with a separate 
individuality, mental organism and will ; and the respective wills that 
did the act of uniting or confederating necessarily lasted through 
it, and survived to act separately in continuing the union, in carrying 
on its concerns, and in determining from time to time whether “ de- 
fence” and “welfare” required the pact to be amended, or some 
other course to be taken. It would not have been more monstrous 
to weld thirteen women into one than to consolidate into one State 
the thirteen “moral persons,” called States or commonwealths, 
that severally w//ed to unite. The phrase “united states” implies 
the same complete distinctness of individuality that the phrase 
“united sisters” does. Complete statehood, complete autonomy, 
and complete ultimate authority have by all the States been guar- 
antied to each. The Constitution, the Union, and the Government 
spring from the wills of the commonwealths ; all the officers of “the 
government” are respectively the members and citizens of the said 
States, subject with their families and all their belongings to the 
authority of the same, and all are eligible directly or indirectly by 
State votes alone. The right of the commonwealth to endow her 
citizens with voting authority is original, inherent, and exclusive, and 
accordingly it is done, ex mero motu, by every State in her constitu- 
tion, and it is her voters alone that thus endowed vote and express 
her will and choice under her law and at her polls for all rulers, 
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Federal as well as State. This of itself is absolute proof of absolute 
sovereignty in the States. Says Montesquieu [1. 2sprit des Lois, 
P. 12]: “In a democracy there can be no exercise of sovereignty 

ut by the suffrages of the people, which are their will. Now the 
sovereign’s will is the sovereign himself. The laws, therefore, which 
establish the right of suffrage are fundamental to this government. 
In fact, it is as important to regulate in a republic in what manner, 
by whom, and concerning what, suffrages are to be given, as it is in a 
monarchy to know who is the prince, and after what manner he is to 
govern.” 

It is evident then that the soul, the will and the right to govern are 
the subjects of the guaranty. Certainly “the State” is that subject ; 
and the soul is as essential to that “moral person” [Vattel] as the 
body is, and the reason, judgment and will are essential to the soul. 
Hence to guaranty republican government to a State is to guaranty 
the continued existence of the community of people referred to ; the 
continued existence of the soul of that commonwealth ; the continued 
existence of the will thereof ; the continued existence of the right of 
that will to govern in all cases; and the continued existence of its 
entire control of the instruments called votes, by and through which 
the said will is expressed. 

What then is the duty and power of Congress? ‘The Congress of 
the States must make each State all the time secure in the free 
exercise of her political will, consistently with the Union and the 
compact as long as they last. The power, coupled with the duty, is 
expressly given in the agreement that the United States shall guaranty 
to each of them a republican government [Art. 1v. §4]. And the 
duty involved in the clause must be attended to by the Congress, for 
it is the only organ of collective action in legislative affairs the States 
have ; and indeed it is themselves, that is to say, it is “the Congress 
of the . . . States.” And its legislative power is provided for in the 
declaration that it is authorised to “make all laws necessary and 
proper” to effectuate all constitutional powers, including the one in 
question [Art. 1. § 8]. 

With due deference, then, I submit that Congress might constitu- 
tionally act as follows :— 

1st. Pass a joint resolution declaring that there is no republican 
government in Louisiana ; that Congress alone, as the representative 
of the States, can intervene in this matter ; and that any judicial or 
executive authority of the Federal Government exercised therein, 
except under an act of Congress, is unconstitutional. 

2d. Recognise the Kellogg usurping body as the de facto govern- 
ment until the State can elect and instal a rightful one, and no 
longer. 

34. Protect the people by law, and by military if necessary, in the 
election and installation of the new government, and prohibit all laws 
and establishments of Kellogg that can interfere with the free choice 
of the people. 

4th. After the installation, if the new legislature or Governor should 
call for Federal protection against domestic violence, Congress could 
respond to the demand. 
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Here is a programme that seems to be strictly within the Federal 
Constitution. The prevalence of a usurpatory spirit in Congress doe$ 
not affect the argument. Congress only acts to protect the people, 
collectively and individually, in their political rights as a republic 
and as republicans, and in the exercise thereof. 

In conclusion, I need hardly say that the republican kind or 
sort or species of government does not exist in Louisiana ; that we 
present the very case the guaranty clause was ordained for ; that the 
Kellogg gang have no color of right but the Federal court’s decree 
and the force of Grant’s bayonets; and that only the menace of 
Federal power, and our women and children being held as hostages, 
prevent Louisiana from being free in one short day. 

Ours is the cause of all the States, I solemnly believe what I here 
write to be in behalf of New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio ; for their 
greatness, wealth, central position and influence will make them, 
sooner or later, the subjects of aggression. And if these principles 
of liberty, now institutional in their organic laws, and unanimously 
held by their fathers, do not prevail, they will in the future bitterly 
repent it amid the ruins of constitutional freedom. 

B. J. Sace. 








LITERATURE AT THE SOUTH. 


Tue Funcous ScHoot. “CHRISTIAN RErp’s” NOovELs. 





HERE is aclass of writers at the South who, through the in- 

fluence of their peculiar productions, have been involuntarily, 
but not less surely, the worst enemies of the intellectual advancement 
and repute of their section. Writing at the command of impulse, 
not inspiration, with little mental training or artistic experience, with 
but slight knowledge of life beneath its conventional surfaces, and 
no marked originality or natural genius to counterbalance such disad- 
vantages, they boldly challenge the public admiration by works as 
ambitious often in scope and design as they are feeble, inefficient, 
and worthless in execution, Yet now and then such performances 
obtain a factitious success. By means primarily of local influence 
and patronage, of the claguement of friends and allies, and the 
blatant commendation of the press (generally the provincial press) 
—§in brief, by the blowing of an orchestra of brazen trumpets, all set 
to the one tune of indiscriminate adulation, the unlucky masses are 
stunned, if not into admiration, at least into acquiescence: they 
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find it is “quite the thing” to have read Mrs. Duck-a-love’s “ pa- 
thetic and passionate romance, that marvellous revelation of a 
woman’s famishing heart,” or Mrs. General Aristotle Brown’s “ pro- 
found philosophic novel, in which metaphysical acumen and a 
powerful grasp and clear comprehension of the knottiest social 
problems of our time are combined with dramatic capabilities seldom 
equalled, and never surpassed, in the literature of the present or any 
other age.” If any reader a trifle more enlightened or less partial 
than his fellow-townsmen, should upon perusal discover Mrs. Duck-a- 
love’s “romance” to be an illustration rather of bosh than beauty, 
and Mrs. General Aristotle Brown’s “ philosophic novel” an expo- 
nent of effervescing commonplace, with much fizz, fussiness and 
froth, and the smallest conceivable undercurrent of good sense or 
suggestive thought— in conception shallow, in taste tawdry and 
pretentious, and in style baldly ungrammatical, with a powerful 
tendency towards double negatives and tautology ; if, furthermore, 
this exceptional reader should modestly express his opinion to the 
above effect, can we be quite sure that his life would be safe in any 
provincial Eatanswill whose literary Zonnes he had failed to adore ? 
For be it observed, that to deny the genius or undervalue the achieve- 
ments of a literary /éonne is not only to insult the /ionne herself, but 
all her adherents male and female, the whole body of her enthusi- 
astic clagueurs, who dcfend the author’s intellect, art and productions 
as lustily as if they were defending her fair fame. There would be 
something admirable in such devotion were it ever so slightly ani- 
mated by logic or consistency. But when the partiality of an advo- 
cate becomes so very aggressive as to enact the 7é/ of the mad bull in 
a china-shop, we can’t altogether admire it. 

Meanwhile, the sort of literature we refer to is fast assuming the 
form and consistency of what may be termed a school. Once in 
Great Britain they had the “ Minerva Press” school of fiction, whose 
heroines were sentimental young ladies, with blue eyes and yellow 
hair (the yellow hair couldn’t be dispensed with), and these youthful 
charmers were invariably persecuted by avaricious papas or mammas, 
and thus.forced to escape some rich old lover with the gout, a favorite 
of the parents, by eloping with a penniless but irresistible young Lo- 
thario in the cavalry or the Guards. And in English poetry what 
scholar can fail to remember the “ Della Cruscan” school, with its 
platitudes, its artificialities, its emptiness of ideas and redundancy of 
images ? 

Now all “schools” of this description are of factitious growth — 
mere fungi, sure to perish finally of their own inherent feebleness ; 
yet are they most harmful to the countries or communities in which 
for the time they flourish. Wrong standards of taste or no-taste are 
set up. The first essential principles of art are wholly ignored. 
Every half-educated person who has composed and read aloud some 
crude essay upon nothing in particular before a local literary club or 
library association, straightway rushes into print, and scorning the 
“day of small things,” must needs come out with some elaborate 
performance, remarkable only for its material weight. And thus an 
intellectual “school” (God save the mark !), begot of ignorance upon 
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presumption, is rapidly built up and characterised as “representative.” 
Representative !— ay! but of what? Of shallowness and poverty of 
thought that betray themselves at every turn and chance ; of aspira- 
tion divorced froni power, displaying ever “the will to soar, but not 
the wing ”’ ; of infinite incompetencies obtruded upon the public view 
and miscalled “ merit’ and “genius” in certificates of recommendation 
coaxed or wrung out of the blindness, complaisance or weariness of 
those who should have hesitated before giving their sanction to im- 
becility or stamping with their august approval works that discredit 
alike their authors and their section. Of course under such fostering 
care, and aided by the several influences indicated, we may soon 
reasonably expect to see in full development amongst us the “Southern 
Fungous School of Literature,” with every special tint and grace 
inherent in the order of Fungi. 

Already have some of the chief exponents of this rising “school” 
been ridiculed mercilessly by the best organs of Northern and English 
critical opinion — organs that have shown their impartiality by com- 
mending, and in earnest terms, such other Southern works as seemed 
to them in any genuine way meritorious. But no foreign ridicule, 
however richly deserved, nothing truly either of logic or of laughter, 
can stop this growing evil, until our own scholars and thinkers have 
the manliness and honesty to discourage instead of applauding such 
manifestations of artistic weakness and artistic platitude as have 
hitherto been foisted upon us by persons uncalled and unchosen of 
any of the muses. Can the foundations of an enduring literature be 
laid in the quagmires of individual vanity? Can a people’s mental 
dignity and aesthetic culture be vindicated by petting incompetency 
and patting ignorance and self-sufficiency on the back? Verily the 
literary future of our unfortunate South would appear to be as dark 
almost as her political. Nevertheless, gleams of light do visit us from 
certain quarters. In fiction, for example, we have a few select and 
gifted spirits, among whom we may mention the author of that singu- 
larly vigorous and original work Wearithorne, the author of Zhe House 
of Bouverie (who, whatever her faults, is full of intellectual pith), and 
last, by no means least, the author of Valerie Aylmer, Morton House, 
and recently, 4 Daughter of Bohemia, “Christian Reid” is a born 
raconteur, with as distinct a talent for narrative as ever poet evinced 
for poetry. We recognise this in the lucidity of her plots, the natural, 
easy sweep of her style, in the happy facility with which she seizes 
upon and reproduces the salient points and features of character, and 
especially in her instinctive dramatic rendering of all such scenes as 
possess organic dramatic elements and an inevitable dramatic 
sequence, These high natural endowments have been as highly cul- 
tivated. One of the youngest writers in the whole country who has 
won a genuine reputation, and whose name is known and respected 
not merely in a small community or district but throughout the land, 
it is charming to see how matured is the grace of her compositions, 
how pregnant and suggestive are her thoughts, and what an atmo- 
sphere of true art, simple, chastened, mellow, has been made to en- 
velop most of her life-pictures, giving to every detail a peculiar 
harmony of color and relation. Her delineations of social existence 
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at the South, of Southern idiosyncrasies of mind and morale no less 
than convention, of all (in a word) which goes, or rather went (previous 
to our utter ruin) to make up the essentials of Southern civilisation, 
are noteworthy for their clear, clean, crisp truthfulness, for that fre- 
quent faithful elaboration of minutia which we remark in authors 
whose works have a spice of immortality in them, and for a high-toned 
courtly grace which is in admirable keeping with the personages, the 
times and the events described. 

Apart from their intellectual interest and power, the novels of 
“Christian Reid” possess a certain historic value as portraits of a 
noble generation rapidly dying out, of an age soon to live only in 
tradition or in art. And their vratsemblance is, upon the whole, un- 
questionable. That some Northern critics should doubt this, should 
assert that with all their cleverness the pictures presented are extra- 
vagant idealisms, consciously or unconsciously imitated from highly- 
colored portraitures of English life in the provinces, is not altogether 
unnatural, since even the most intelligent Northerners are as ignorant 
still of the actual life of the South under the old régime as if this section 
had been a department of Senegambia, or a province of Central Africa 
overlooked by the mysterious Mountains of the Moon. 

Miss “ Reid’s” latest novel, 4 Daughter of Bohemia, while exhib- 
iting many of the best traits of her former works, is perhaps superior 
in totality of effect, in finish of execution, to any of its predecessors. 
The plot, without being intricate or labored, is deeply interesting ; 
the personages are of “flesh and blood,” not philosophical abstrac- 
tions or romantic myths ; the events grow naturally out of the situa- 
tions primarily imagined and described ; while the central figure, the 
“Bohemian” girl, who gives to the book its title, is a fascinating 
embodiment of womanly pride and purity untrammelled by the small 
technicalities of caste, superior to mere prudish and fashionable pro- 

rieties—a generous, large-souled, passionate creature, yet armored 
in a dignified reserve, made the more firm and lofty because cir- 
cumstances have surrounded her with an undefined atmosphere of 
causeless suspicion: instinct with the brightest intelligence, which 
sometimes darts forth in the utterance of a keen-cutting sarcasm, and 
again, though less frequently, is shown in the mild “ heat-lightning ” 
of transient scorn or arch espidg/eric. In fine tontrast with this 
spirited maiden — brave, self-reliant, self-respectful, with a flavor of 
forest wildness about her—we have the more conventional but still 
charming character of her half-sister, who in her softer, more ordinary, 
every-day virtues stands an admirable foil to the other’s vivid and 
emphasised individuality. Of the male personages it may be said 
that Arthur Tyndall’s Sybarite selfishness, his egoistic, base :nsouciance, 
the hound’s soul which he catries under the externals, the superficial 
gifts of aristocrat and gentleman, are capitally portrayed — producing, 
as they do, that full measure of loathing which such a character was 
specially created to produce, made, in his case, the more prononcé by 
the constant association with his manlier and nobler cousin, Max, 
whom we regard as the true hero of the tale. Among the compara- 
tively subordinate individuals of the story, we must not omit to 
mention as very successfully drawn the pretty, manceuvring widow, 
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Mrs. Sandford. We made the acquaintance of this lady years ago, 
a long time of course previous to her introduction into the pages of 
A Daughter of Bohemia; and knowing her well, we pronounce her 
likeness as presented by “Christian Reid” a masterpiece. Nor are 
we at all shaken in our conviction by the report that the lady herself 
declares she has been vilely caricatured, and that she never will 
pardon the author for thus “de-featuring” her. Alack! when did 
the pretty, deceitful, vain Mrs. Sandfords of this world ever behold 
themselves as others see them ? 

We have merely outlined the merits of this agreeable, well-managed 
and truly engaging novel, inviting our readers to make trial of its 
charms bya careful perusal. One remark we would make in conclusion 
as to “C. Reid’s” strong feeling for nature and all natural beauties and 
sublimities. Her word-painting of landscape, or sky-scape, is singularly 
vivid, displaying much of the close, loving observation and rhythmic 
insight of the poet. And her style is neither the rude, rasping style 
of the half-uneducated amateur, nor that abominable mosaic, com- 
prising a dozen different dialects, which some regard as the height of 
“scholastic eloquence and finish ;” but the species of pure, healthful, 
idiomatic style which distinguishes the works of Goldsmith and 
Thackeray, drawn from the deep “wells of English undefiled.” 


Pau. H. Hayne. 








NOTES OF THE RECENT PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 





POPHTHEGMS, in science, are always questionable and often 

false. It is hard to make a nutshell hold a gallon. There 
have been few imperial minds who could be at once brief and exact. 
Generally, if oue wishes to have his utterances pointed, he must be 
contented to have them false, or only half true. Short, pithy sayings 
are so handy, and save lazy speakers and lazy hearers so much 
toil, that they have been the vehicles of error for ages. As one of 
numerous examples, take the brilliant phrase of a brilliant man who 
sought to teach his hearers the difference between the two great rival 
hypotheses as to the nature of light, which were contending seventy 
years since for the suffrages of men of science. “Light ts matter —so 
said Newton ; Light is motion—so said Huyghens.” Nothing could 
well be more defective than such a statement. Newton demanded 
motion as well as matter; Huyghens required matter as well as 
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motion. Newton’s corpuscles at rest could make no light; Huy- 
ghens’ undulations, without matter, would be physically as impotent 
as the pictures of them on the page of the geometer. It was the vis 
viva of Newton’s flying particles, the combination of their mass and 
motion that gave them, in his view, the power of producing in the 
retina, which they smote, the impression of light. It was the vis viva 
of the vibrating material molecules of aether which gave to Huyghens’ 
waves ‘heir power over the same organ. Light is matter and motion, 
said Newton; Light is matter and motion, said Huyghens. The 
capital difference between the two speculations lay in the character of 
the assumed motion. It was progressive in the one, and feriodic in the 
other. The corpuscles of the one were projective ; those of the other 
were the vibrating constituents of an advancing wave. 


— The late Thomas Graham discovered that the metal palladium, 
which is as dense as lead, possessed the remarkable property of being 
able to absorb 982 times its own volume of hydrogen gas. By this 
astonishing feat its density was somewhat lessened, its tenacity and 
electric conductibility diminished, as is usual with alloys, and its 
magnetic susceptibility augmented, as would occur if palladium were 
combined with a highly magnetic metal. For these and perhaps 
other reasons, Graham believed that this was not a case of ordinary 
absorption, as is seen when charcoal takes in ammonia or carbonic 
acid gas, but that a veritable alloy of definite chemical proportions 
(PaH) is formed between the palladium and a metal hydrogenium, 
of which ordinary gaseous hydrogen is the superheated vapor. There 
was one difficulty, however, in the way of Graham’s view. The 
quantity of gas “occluded ” (as he called it), great as it was, was not 
nearly so great as was called for by his formula (PaH), while it was 
largely too great for the formula (Pa*H). Under these circumstances 
the investigation has been resumed by MM. Troost and Hautefeuille. 
The question they put to nature was this: “ Does hydrogen form a 
true chemical combination with palladium, or is it simply dissolved in 
this metal? If the former be true, what is the formula of the com- 
pound?” It is well known that in a case of mere absorption or 
dissolution the absorbent or condenser, when raised to a given tem- 
perature, gives off gas whose tension depends on the absorbent’s 
state of saturation, that is to say, on the quantity of the gas it has 
absorbed. On the other hand, if there be true chemical union 
between the gas and the solid or liquid, the tension of the gas 
“dissociated ” or released at a given temperature depends exclusively 
on the temperature, and not at all upon the quantity of the compound 
remaining undecomposed. Here then was the possibility of applying 
a crucial test. They found, in short, that when the quantity of 
hydrogen occluded by the palladium was more than 600 volumes, the 
tension of the gas liberated at a given temperature rapidly increased 
with the quantity occluded. When the quantity occluded was less 
than 600 volumes, the tension of the emitted gas was constant if the 
temperature were so. Thus at the temperature of boiling water the 
tension was the same, whether the quantity occluded was 600, 595 or 402 
volumes. Hence occlusion in this instance is a complex phenomenon. 
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Under 600 volumes, it is a veritable chemical combination corres- 
ponding to the formula Pa*H. When this alloy is made, it can dis- 
solve or absorb hydrogen, just like platinum, in proportions varying 
with its physical state. The experiments were made within a range 
of temperature extending from 68° F. to 356° F. Both fused and 
forged palladium were employed with like results. The same gentle- 
men have extended their researches to the compounds which hydrogen 
forms with sodium and potassium. These compounds present a 
metallic aspect and the appearance and some of the properties of an 
alloy. They correspona in composition to the chemical formule K*?H 
and Na*’H. Neither lithium nor thallium combines with hydrogen 
within the limits of temperature and pressure in which are formed 
the compounds just mentioned. Lithium heated to 932° F. absorbs 
under a pressure of one atmosphere 17 times its volume of hydrogen. 
Thallium, under the same conditions, absorbs only three times its 
volume. 


—M. Tissandier has lately made a detailed examination of the 
normal atmospheric dust of Paris and its suburbs. Measured quan- 
tities of air were slowly drawn, bubble by bubble, through distilled 
water, and finally through a tube containing a plug of gun-cotton. 
The latter was intended to arrest any solid corpuscles which might 
fail to be stopped by the water. Three days were required for the 
passage of little more than 35 cubic feet of air. The water was then 
evaporated at the temperature of 212° F., and the dry residue weighed 
and examined, The gun-cotton was dissolved in ether, but left no 
traces of solid matter. It was found, as might have been expected, 
that after an abundant rain the air was poor in dust, but that after 
prolonged drought the quantity was increased fourfold. Taking his 
most unfavorable results, however, M. Tissandier computes that a 
stratum of calm and apparently clear air, 17 feet deep, covering the 
Champ-de-Mars, contains more than 33 lbs. of solid matter suspended 
in it. This is more than one quarter of a pound to the acre. If we 
take his largest experimental results, it would contain more than one 
pound per acre. ‘The size of the floating corpuscles is very variable. 
Those which are formed of the debris of cloth, wood and coal, some- 
times reach a length of 34, inch. When they are composed of min- 
eral matters, their diameter varies from 4 to 7}, of this. 

This dust is incessantly falling upon the earth and upon objects 
either exposed to the sky or only imperfectly sheltered. Our author 
collected dust upon large sheets of paper spread upon a roof during 
a calm night. He found that about 44 pounds of this aérial sediment 
would fall on an area equal to the Champ-de-Mars in 24 hours. He 
also ascended one of ‘the towers of Notre-Dame, and from some 
stair-steps where no one had. been for several years collected a 
quantity of grayish dust of exceeding fineness. This had silted in 
through the narrow windows. All these specimens, whether gotten 
by filtering the air or from atmospheric sediment, gave substantially 
the same results, when qualitatively analysed. From 25 to 34 per 
cent. of the dust (by weight) was organic matter, burning with bril- 
liancy. From 75 to 66 per cent. was mineral matter, including 
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silicious, calcareous and some ferruginous corpuscles. M. Tissandier 
regards the latter as especially interesting in connection with M. 
Nordenskidld’s recent researches, and agrees with the latter in as- 
signing to them a cosmical rather than a terrestrial origin. It is 
greatly to be desired that a minute systematic search of the atmos- 
phere may be prosecuted upon an extended scale, so as to reveal the 
nature of its solid constituents and the laws of their distribution in 
space and in time. Doubtless its lower strata contain representative 
molecules (exuvize .or effluvia) of all the solid and liquid masses 
which form the surface of the earth. Swept up on high by the winds, 
or discharged into the air’by the forces of heat and electricity, these 
vagabond particles serve many important ends. To them we owe 
the beautiful blue sky and the splendors of sunrise and sunset. They 
are wafted far away from their homes, and in their silent but irre- 
sistible fall are made here .a savor of life unto life, and there of 
death unto death. In many other ways, now unsuspected, they are 
perhaps most intimately connected with our well-being or our ill-being 
on the earth. 


—A successful instance of the ‘transfusion of blood has recently 
occurred in the practice of Professor Béhier at the hospital (I’Hotel- 
Dieu) in Paris. The patient was apparently dying. Her pulse was 
imperceptible, and her weakness such that she could neither move nor 
speak. Only 80 grammes of blood were injected into her veins. 
The result was that after some time she was discharged from the 
hospital in perfect ‘health. ‘To secure every chance of success in so 
delicate and critical an operation, M. Béhier insists strongly on four 
points. 1st. The blood must be pure, living blood, without previous 
defibrination or lowering of temperature. Its globules must be un- 
altered by agitation or refrigeration, and its albuminoid constituents 
must be intact. If the operation be performed promptly, as it easily 
may be, all preliminary treatment of the blood designed to prevent 
coagulation of its fibrine is unnecessary. 2d. The greatest care must 
be taken to avoid on the one ‘hand the mere wounding of the vein 
without penetrating into its true.cavity, and on the other hand such a 
maladroit penetration as shall pierce the posterior wall of the vessel. 
Either accident will defeat the operation. M. Béhier declares that 
both may be .avoided by the use of the simple apparatus of Moncoq 
as modified by M. Mathieu. 3d. The blood must be injected slowly. 
Rapid transfusion is likely to be fatal. Slight fits of coughing on the 
part of ithe:patient are a signal for immediate arrest of the operation. 
4th. The blood should be injected in small quantities at a time. 

Baron Larrey remarked that the preceding case demonstrated once 
more. the possibility of success in an operation tried for the first time 
two centuries ago, and repeated from that epoch to our own under 
improving conditions and with results which, although variable and 
indecisive, were on the whole encouraging. 


—In some excavations made last year at Heraclea in Asia Minor, 
by M. O. Rayet, there was found in a building, which probably once 
served as a place of meeting for the senate,.a conical sun-dial, which 
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wanted nothing but the gnomon or index. This is doubtless the most 
complete of these’ instruments which has come down to us from anti- 
quity. It consists of a block of marble, of the form of a right rhombic 
prism, nearly 18 inches long. Each side of its rhombic bases is over 
15 inches in extent, and the acute angles of the prism measure 51 
degrees each. The prism being placed horizontally with an acute 
lateral edge on the ground and turned towards the north, it is obvious 
that two of its faces will be found to be parallel to the equator, if the 
latitude of the station be 39°. This is the latitude of Heraclea. 
Upon the southern equatorial face of the marble block is placed a 
right circular cone, whose axis therefore points to the north pole of 
the heavens, The semi-angle of the cone being equal to the latitude 
of Heraclea, it is evident that the lowest element of the cone is hori- 
zontal, and the upper basal portion of the cone being above the level 
of the superior horizontal face of the marble block, the latter produced 
cuts the conical surface in a parabola. Now the point at which this 
horizontal section cuts the axis of the cone was the extremity of the 
gnomon. Its shadow cast upon the interior surface of the cone below 
would traverse during the day (nearly) a circular arc, which was 
properly divided to show the hours. ted than this, it is manifest 
that the diurnal circles of the shadow on the inside of the cone would 
be different at different seasons of the year, according as the sun at 
noon was high or low in the heavens. Now the dial of Heraclea is 
particularly interesting because there are found upon it seven circular 
ares, traced parallel to the equatorial base, and placed at just such 
intervals as to be described by the shadow of the gnomon’s point, 
when the sun reached succeSsively the middle of each of the twelve 
signs of the Zodiac. 

Another peculiarity distinguishes this dial from the fragment of a 
similar one found three years earlier in Ancient Phoenicia, and shows 
that the Greeks were better astronomers than the Phoenicians. Upon 
the northern face of the block, opposite and parallel to the equatorial 
face already described, and therefore itself also an equatorial face, 
was found a second solar dial traced upon a second truncated cone 
of great obtuseness. The semi-angle of this cone was xot equal to 
the latitude of Heraclea. The Greek astronomers had the sagacity 
to perceive that this condition was not indispensable in the construc- 
tion of ‘the dial. ee 

An inscription in two lines was placed under the larger cone thus— 

BASIAEINTOAEMAIQIAUOAAQNIOSANOAAOAOTOY 
OEMISTATOPASMENISKOYAAEZANSPEYSZENOIEL, | 
M. O. Rayet thinks it most likely that the king spoken of was Ptolemy 


Philadelphus (285-247), the friend of astronomers and mathematicians, 
and himself an astronomer. 


F. H. S. 
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A History of American Currency. By William G. Sumner, Professor 
of Political and Social Science in Yale College. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 


HE currency-question is of the first importance, and we 
can not solve it nor escape it by ignoring it. We have got 
to face it and work through it; and the best way to begin is, not by 
wrangling about speculative opinions as to untried schemes, but to 
go back to history and try to get hold of some firmly established 
principles, from which we can proceed with some confidence and a 
certain unanimity.” 

These words of the author explain at once the character of the 
work, It is a succinct history of finance in this country from early 
colonial times down to the past year, written in a thoroughly impartial 
and. scientific spirit, distinctly showing the workings of cause and 
effect, and giving lessons which no man can mistake. We have never 
read a book treating of political matters at all—and financial ques- 
tions in this country are always interwoven with political questions — 
in which there was displayed so much fairness, and so evident a desire 
to find out and state plainly the very truth, however unpalatable to 
any section, interest, or party. Nor have we ever seen any treatise 
on American finance which, to our mind, equalled it in thoroughness, 
soundness, and clear presentation of the facts. 

American finance, for more than a hundred years, has been a series 
of experiments, always made in much the same way, discussed with 
much the same arguments, and ending with the same results. Yet by 
these results no, one ever seems to grow wiser ; neither practically, as 
to the effects that are sure to follow a certain course, nor theoreticall 
as to the laws which govern all financial problems ; and the experi- 
ment is tried over again, and the old fallacies repeated, and we seem 
to-day further than ever from a sound and wise financial system. 

Two fundamental propositions which the author proves beyond 
contestation, but which seem so axiomatic when clearly stated, that 
we will confine ourselves to stating them, are these: 

1. So long as gold remains the medium of exchange and standard 
currency throughout the civilised countries of the world, it will also 
remain the standard of value in each particular country ; and its 
apparent rise or fall is really the fall or rise of the currency with which 
itis compared. Hence a paper currency derives all its value from its 
being a promise to pay gold ; and the degree of that value depends 
upon the certainty and promptness with which that promise.is re- 
deemed. 

2. If there be two currencies of different value in a country, the 
worse will always drive out the better ; as every one will try to pay 
with the worse, and either hoard the better or send it where its pur- 
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chasing power accords with its intrinsic worth.’ A paper currency, 
redeemable on demand, and not in excess of the requirements of 
trade, can very well co-exist with a gold currency ; but when its re- 
demption is doubtful or deferred, or when it is in excess, it sinks in 
value and drives out the gold. And conversely, when (in peace) there 
is a drain of gold from any country, this is an infallible mark of the 
presence of a depreciated (or excessive, which is the same thing) 
subsidiary currency. 

Instead of these two plain fundamental truths, there have been 

promulgated two fallacies. First, that a paper currency is money, 
instead of a promise to pay money. This fallacy, of course, gives rise 
to the notion that when paper is plentiful (that is to say redundant) 
and prices high, money is plentiful and business prospering. That 
relief for a country where money is scarce (because more profitably 
employed elsewhere) is to be found in further inflation of the paper 
currency, which does not increase the amount of money, but merely 
lowers the purchasing power of the paper. Second, that any kind of 
currency-tinkering will avail against the immutable laws of trade. A 
redundant paper-currency will be a depreciated currency, and as such 
will drive gold out of circulation, no matter what laws the government 
passes. And the money of the country will just as inevitably flow 
where it can be most profitably employed ; and Congress might as 
well attempt to change the ebb and flow of the tide as to change this. 
Hence the absurdity of the position of those legislators who now 
advocate “inflation” because the South wants money. If the South 
can show safe and profitable emp!oyment for more currency, it will as 
certainly flow thither as water will flow down hill; if she can not, 
though greenbacks were shipped thither by the ton, they would all 
flow away again. But the crowning absurdity of all is, that these 
legislators are not asking for a transfer of a larger portion of the 
existing currency to the South, but for a depreciation of the currency 
by increased issues; as if a man should be made twice as rich by 
changing. his capital from dollar-notes to fifty-cent notes, because he 
thus has twice as many of them ! 
_. The corollaries of these fallacies run all through American financial 
history. At longer or shorter intervals there has been a demand for 
money, met by an issue of paper ; then a period of fictitious prosperity, 
an eager cry for more, a period of wild speculation, a crisis and col- 
lapse, and then an interval of caution and retrenchment. 

We pass over, for want of space (though every page is instructive) 
that part of the book which refers to the Colonial and Revolutionary 
period, and come to the formation of the Constitution of 1787. 

“It contains a clause that no State shall ‘coin money, emit bills of 
credit, or make anything but gold or silver coin a tender in payment 
of debts.’ ‘Ihe framers of the document thus fixed their condemna- 
tion of the old paper system, and the people, smarting under recent 
experiences, acquiesced. It was proposed in the Constitutional Con- 
vention to give to Congress the right to emit bills of credit, but the 
proposition was defeated, nine States to two. 

“Two questions have been raised under this clause: 1. Can a State 
authorise banks to do what it can not do itself?” [This is decided 
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affirmatively.] “2. Can the national government do what the States 
can not do under this clause? The legal-tender cases have recently 
decided this question in the affirmative. Mr. Gallatin said, in 1831, 
of Congress: ‘As this body has no authority to make anything whatever 
a tender in payment of private debts, it necessarily follows that nothing 
but gold and silver coin can be made a legal tender for that purpose, 
and that Congress can not authorise the payment, in any species of 
paper currency, of any other debts but those due to the United States.’ 
This is only important as showing the belief of prominent public men 
on this point in earlier times. For then it was a simple matter of 
course that Congress could not pass a legal-tender act of any kind, 
much less one which should apply to existing contracts. The legal- 
tender decision did as great a wrong as the Dred Scott decision. . . 
It will not probably take a war to overthrow the principle of the 
legal-tender act, but it may take a national bankruptcy.” 

In 1791 the first United States Bank was chartered, and other 
banks were formed rapidly, chiefly in New England. + “The new 
financial machine seemed so powerful and beneficent that all that was 
necessary was to work it to the utmost. . Notes under $5 were not 
allowed in Massachusetts till 1805, but after that smaller denomina- 
tions were allowed, and finally notes were issued as low as 25 cents ; 
and by the law that paper drives out specie to the lowest denomination 
to which it is issued, there was no specie in the New England States. 
The stock of specie in bank was insignificant, and was moved from 
bank to bank to meet the inspectors’ visits. The downfall came in 
1809. One bank in Massachusetts had $40 in specie; another, 
nothing. The Farmers’ Exchange Bank of Gloucester, R. I., was 
probably the worst case. Its capital was $1,000,000. Only $19,141.86 
were ever paid in, and of this the directors withdrew what they paid 
in, leaving $3,081.11. One Dexter bought out eleven of the directors 
for $1300 each, paid out of the bank’s funds. He borrowed of the 
bank $760,265. When it failed it had $86.46 in specie; bills out 
estimated at $580,000.” Of course, “after this crash, the NewEngland 
States passed severe banking laws.” 

In 1810 the banking mania broke out in the Middle States, espe- 
cially Pennsylvania, Prices grew high, paper went down to fourteen 
per cent. discount, and all the specie flowed to New England, where 
there was now a sound currency and low prices. The Pennsylvanians 
imagined that New England must be shipping the specie to Great 
Britain, since it all went there and did not come back again! Of 
course it went where the currency was at a par with specie ; and the 
New-Englanders, having more than they wanted for domestic ex-: 
changes, found th> most profitable use of the surplus in importing 
from England. ‘Thus a sound and profitable trade was driven, and 
New England flourishing, while prices were low; while Pennsylvania, 
with her flood of paper and high prices, was crying out and protesting. 
In 1814 all the banks, except those of New England, suspended. ‘ 

In 1817 the second United States Bank started. Its capital was to 
consist of $7,000,000 in specie, $7,000,000 government subscription, 
and $21,000,000 government stock or specie. It began with $1,400,- 
a00 in specie, $14,000,000 in stocks, and the rest in stock-notes. To- 
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enable the second and third instalments to be paid, the bank had to 
discount its own stock, first at par, but by August 1817 at 125. In 
1818 its discounts were $43,000,000, $11,000,000 being on stock. The 
notes could not be signed fast enough. It had eighteen branches, but 
never over $3,000,000 specie in them all. These branches poured 
out the notes all over the West, where the usual results of inflation 
followed. Specie could not be had. In April it was doubtful if the 
Bank was solvent ; and in November a committee in Congress reported 
a resolution that the bank had forfeited its charter ‘“ ‘This was lost, 
forty members of Congress being stockholders. John Randolph said 
aman might as well go to Constantinople to preach Christianity as 
go to Congress to preach against banks.” 

In April 1819 the Bank had in specie (on hand or coming in) 
$650,000: it owed, including its notes, seven millions and a half. It 
now “took the most energetic measures to save itself, and in seventy 
days was once more solvent, but it had ruined the community. The 
‘golden age’ was now far in the past, and was seen to be but a gilt- 
paper age after all. The ruin was almost universal.” And the distress 
which followed, including the discharge of hosts of workingmen, was 
used as an argument that the panacea needed was —“ protection to 
American industry !” 

A period of distress followed. Liquidation slowly went on, but by 
1823 a sounder state of things was reached. “In 1824 all the banks 
expanded. Pennsylvania re-chartered the banks of 1814. A new 
tariff was obtained raising duties to 35 per cent., and a grand era of 
prosperity was expected. . . . . . The Bank of the United States in- 
creased its issues over $5,000,000.” Active speculation began, es- 
pecially in cotton. In July 1825 a fall of prices in England was the 
point that pricked the bubble. Danks failed everywhere, and the 
usual reaction followed. 

Our author’s remarks in reference to the period which followed, are 
well worth reading :— 


Unfortunately during this period —the period in which financial and fiscal 
questions were studied and understood by the American people better than at | 
other time in our history —those questions were made issues in party politics. 
see no reason why they should not be political issues. Indeed I am convinced 
that such questions never will be settled until they become political issues. But 
the reason why the struggles of the “‘thirtics” proved so fruitless in the end, was 
that parties did not divide according to intelligent conviction in regard to tariff and 
bank-money, but parties already formed took sides on these questions. President 
—— elected as much for military prestige as anything, had imbibed from what 

e had seen of paper-money in Tennessee and Kentucky a fierce, but not too 
intelligent, detestation of it. He committed his friends and the Democratic party 
to hard money.... Mr. Clay committed himself to protection without any 
thorough knowledge of the principles involved. He carried the Whig party into 
the support of protection, Mr. Webster, originally free-trade and hard-money 
man by the convictions of a sober and clear reason, gave his support to protection 
because Massachusetts had been turned from a commercial into a manufacturing 
State, and, as he thought, could not go back... . Mr. Calhoun, a protectionist 
in 1816, when it was thought that cotton needed protection, turned free-trader 
when the South came to bear the burden of protection without any benefit.* .. . 
Looking at the history of these three men, one is forced to believe that if any one 





* But there is certainly a difference between advocating any measure when it is believed to be 
beneficial to all, and advocating it when it is seen to be oppressive toa part. ‘ihe cases of Calhoun 
and Webster are not parallel.—Ep, 
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of them had been less politic and more honest to his convictions, he might have 
been far more successful. It remains yet for some statesman to show that the 


commonplaces about “ — to circumsta:ces,” and “doing what you can,” are 


only a petty wisdom ; that so far from being the grand principles of politics in a 
republic, the latter is pan the place for that man to succeed who, by showing that 
he understands himself and knows whither he means to go, proves to the mass that 
he is fit to lead. The time must come when the people will learn that to rule by 
the small men is the most expensive and ruinous of all methods of government. 
History will, moreover, set its verdict upon the position of the South in 1832, selling 
their product in a free market, and buying their manufactures in one loaded by 
obstructive taxation ; that, although the means they employed were unlawful, and 
their conversion to free-trade was due to self-interest,* yet their grievance was 
great, and their protest was just. Probably this will come about when the farmers 
of the West, who have inherited the grievance of the South, shall have learned, as 
they will learn, what it is that afflicts them, and shall have broken the system to 
pieces. 


We pass over the history of the war of the Administration upon 
the U. S. Bank, and the removal of the deposits This time was 
marked by the introduction and extension of railroads, and great 
consequent speculation in real estate. And here our author has 
some very pertinent remarks on the connection of bank “expansion” 
with speculation. The expansion does not create the speculative 
mania. Something starts the latter, money gets to be in demand, 
and the banks take advantage of this demand by large discounts and 
issues, and thus instead of checking the mania, they increase it. 
Where usury laws are enforced the case is still worse, as the banks, 
instead of reaping the increased value of their capital without dan- 
gerous expansion, by raising the rate of discount (as the Bank of 
England does), are forced to obtain it by over-issues of notes, for 
which, of course, the public is clamorous, never asking nor caring if 
the limit of safety is passed, so that they have plenty of “money,” 
until something brings about the inevitable collapse, and then the 
banks can not redeem, and more than their share of the blame is 
thrown upon them. 

In 1836 the President issued the “Specie Circular,” forbidding 
agents to take anything but specie in sales of public lands. This 
gave a sudden check to the land-speculations and stopped the flood 
of worthless paper flowing into the Treasury from the host of Western 
“coon-box” banks. The same year there were heavy failures in 
England, especially in large houses having heavy dealings with 
America. The importations to this country had been excessive, and, 
as the specie-tables show, bought mostly on credit. Cotton fell, and 
with it many Southern banks which had been operating as cotton- 
factors. By April 1837 the panic was universal. A committee of 
business men addressed the President (Mr. Van Buren), asking that 
the circular be rescinded, according to the usual popular logic which 
lays the blame of collapse not on the over-swollen bubble, but on the 
point that pricks it. On May roth all the New York banks sus- 
pended, and were followed by the rest. 

During the latter part of the year the New York banks contracted 
vigorously, reduced their issues some $12,000,000 by January 1st, 1838, 
and the currency being thus improved, gold began to flow in. In 





* Wh t else should govern a community (within the limit of justice) but self-interest — that is, 
the welfare of its members?—Ep, 
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May they resumed specie-payment, and were followed by all except 
those of Philadelphia. In 1839 the United States Bank, which had 
been speculating heavily in cotton, was ruined by the fall of that 
staple. _ It tried hard to keep up its credit, but had to close its doors 
in October, and with it nearly all the banks in the South and West 
went down. Of government deposits some $2,000,000 were lost, as 
were the $7,000,000 U. S. stock created for its capital. English 
stockholders lost £4,000,000. 

From this time to 1844 there was restriction in business. The 
government adhered to the specie system and kept out of the money 
market. Trade gradually improved ; the failure of the corn-crops in 
Europe in 1847, and the abolition of the English corn-laws, opened 
a permanent market for the surplus products of the West. Immigra- 
tion to this country increased, owing to the famine in Ireland and 
troubles on the Continent, and the discovery of gold in California 
added another element to the industrial development of the time. 
Railroad enterprises took a new start, and there was a great demand 
for money. And here our author lays down some elementary prin- 
ciples about capital, which are worth quoting. 


Capital is that portion of all the previous product of a nation which at any 
given time is available for new production. This will be a certain amount of 
tilled land, houses, buildings, stock, tools, food, &c., &c., which have been made 
and are ready for use in producing, transporting and exchanging new products, 
These things are all the products of labor and require time for their production. 
Nothing but labor spent upon them can produce en, and time is required for 
this labor to issue in new and increased possessions. Currency only serves to 
distribute this capital into the proper hands for its most efficient application to new 
production. Banks, it must be repeated, only facilitate the transfer of capital from 
hands where it is idle, or is distributed in too small quantities, into hands by which 
it will be usefully employed. Currency, therefore, is not capital, any more than 
ships are freight; it is only a labor-saving machine for making easy transfers. 
Banks do not create wealth ; they only facilitate its creation by distributing capital 
in the most advantageous manner. If, therefore, currency is multiplied, it is a 
delusion to suppose that capital is multiplied ; or if ‘money is plenty,” by artificial 
increase of its representatives, it is only like increasing the number of tickets 
which give a claim on a specific stock of goods—the ticket-holders would be 
deceived, and could in the end only get a proportional dividend out of the stock. 
If banks not only lend capital, but also lend * coined credit,” some time or other a 
liquidation must come, there must be an effort to touch the capital which the 
notes pretended to convey. Then it is found that they represent nothing ; then 
“credit breaks down,” and there must be a settlement, a liquidation, a dividend, 
and a new start. We do not get away from the facts at all. The real amount of 
capital which we possess, is divided up; and we have to make up our minds that 
we possess only 50 or 75 per cent. of what we thought we possessed. We put 
smaller figures for everything, and reconcile ourselves to smaller hopes ; but the 
experience is soon forgotten, and the old process of inflation and delusion begins 
again. 


This succinct statement applies to all the financial crises of this 
country. We pass over, therefore, his remarks upon the events pre- 
ceding and accompanying the outbreak of the war, though we should 
like to quote the phrases of contempt in which he adverts to the 
ignorance and shiftlessness of the Treasury Department, and the 
protective policy, “unexampled save by the most unenlightened 
nations on earth.” The legal-tender Act is shown to be a measure 
contrary to all principles of political economy, weakening instead of 
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strengthening the country, and working untold mischief; a measure 
begotten in panic, and shaped in ignorance. The immediate result 
was that the paper rapidly depreciated, that specie fled the country, 
and the government’s credit abroad was temporarily ruined. Her- 
culean efforts were made to have them taken at home, for which 
purpose the paper-currency was alone available, and this went down 
from 70 cents on the dollar, to 45 cents, “at which point the 5 per 
cent. ten-forties floated.” Speculation ran wild; and the govern- 
ment, seeming not to care that a settling-day must come, allowed 
itself to be fleeced on all hands by paying prices which were extrava- 
gantly in excess even of the current double or triple prices due to the 
flood of depreciated paper. 

The war over, the Treasury began to contract the inflation of paper, 
but at the same time the National Banks going into operation, began 
to expand to an extent more than compensating for the greenbacks 
withdrawn. In 1868 Congress put a stop to further contraction, and 
resolved to carry on the temporary war-expedient through times of 
peace, postponing indefinitely the redemption of its pledges, and ths 
result was a great inflation.of credit, alternated with sudden sharp 
stringencies, demoralising, if not ruinous, to all healthy trade, and 
forcing the most cautious to become speculators in spite of themselves. 
With finance in this abnormal condition, and a currency discredited 
even by the government that issues it, any sudden shock will bring 
on a panic, since no one knows what the real value of securities is, 
when the value of the currency itself is unknown and untestable ; and 
any unusual demand for legitimate purposes will bring about a strin- 
gency, because the bulk of the currency is absorbed in the multiplicity 
of credit operations. The limit of the currency being fixed, and that 
at a redundant point, there can be no relief by new issues (a relief, it 
is true, only temporary, and leaving matters worse than before), nor 
any by the natural influx of gold from abroad, which this depreciated 
currency keeps out. With a specie currency, or a currency part specie 
and part convertible paper, prudently regulated, there would be no 
trouble, because it would constantly adjust itself to requirements. If 
gold were needed, gold would flow in ; if the paper were redundant, 
specie would be demanded for it, and the knowledge of this would 
operate as a check upon bank discounts, and thus restrain over-specu- 
lation. But with a redundant and inconvertible paper currency, with 
a fixed limit, there is no relief. From every point where it is needed 
there will come a clamor for more money, loudly joined by the specu- 
lating interest ; and if Congress is unwise enough to yield, we shall 
have further inflation, the paper flowing at once to the centres of 
speculation, a further depreciation of its value, with the usual sequence 
of panics and crises, our credit growing worse and worse abroad; and 
business more and more demoralised at home. 

Is there then no remedy? None but a steady, stern contraction. 
Let the government contract its own issues and compel the National 
Banks to contract with it; not too rapidly, but unflinchingly as a 
surgeon performing a severe but necessary operation. Let every 
man “mark down his stock,” and make up his mind to consider 
himself worth less in a better currency. The shrieks of the specu- 
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lators and inflationists will rend the welkin ; but let them pass un- 
heeded. Step by step the reduced currency will rise in value, and 
when it reaches par, specie payments are at once resumed. 

Our author concludes :—* We often boast of the resources of the 
country, but we did not make the country. What ground is there for 
boasting here? The question for us is: What have we made of it? 
No one can justly appreciate the natural resources of this country 
until, by studying the deleterious effects of bad currency and bad 
taxation, he has farmed some conception of how much, since the first 
settlers came here, has been wasted and lost.” W.. .w. B&B. 





Autobiography by Fohn Stuart Mill. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
1874. 


Amonc that coterie of masterly writers who gave the first impulse 
to the advanced liberalism cf to-day in England, and who began to 
attract attention through the pages of the Westminster Review in 
the early decades of this century, the name of Mr. Mill is perhaps 
best known to the readers cf this generation ; and though he was 
not the most prominent figure in the group, the general tendencies 
of that movement find perhaps their best illustration in his character 
and philosophy. We cannot therefore be too grateful that he has left 
behind him so careful and true a history of his own opinions. We 
commend this memorial of a remarkable life to that class of readers 
especially who, we fear, will be most likely to shun it, the theologians, 
and all who with them are interested in the triumph of the Christian 
system as the true one. There is perhaps no book to be found which 
in the same small space will give them so much information concerning 
the sources and development of that class of opinions which are the 
most formidably opposed of any now rife, to the Christian philosophy. 
We may add that there are few men who afford a better example 
than Mr. Mill of laborious and painstaking study and reasoning, and 
of perfect intellectual truthfulness and courage, habits of mind in 
which we all need discipline. 

Mr. Mill has given us a detailed account of his father’s method of 
instruction, which on the religious side consisted in drilling him to 
believe that nothing could be positively known with regard to the 
origin of things, but that “the xe p/us ultra of wickedness” was em- 
bodied in what is commonly presented to mankind as the creed of 
Christianity ; with which opinion he thoroughly imbued his son. (It 
may be worth while here to note the fact that the elder Mill was 
educated for the Presbyterian ministry at the expense of a fund 
established by Lady Jane Stuart.) Perhaps no child that ever lived 
was so rigorously drilled in all mental processes, or was so bountifully 
plied with the strongest intellectual food. While no doubt the father 
greatly overtasked his boy’s mind, no praise can be too strong for the 
conscientious care and labor which he, an overburdened and feeble 
man, deyoted to his son’s education. From this system of training 
the most astonishing progress resulted, and at the age of fourteen, 
though he was, he says, a boy of mediocre talents, his attainments in 
every branch of study —the languages, higher mathematics, and the 
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most abstruse departments of philosophy — were equal, according to 
his own statement, which we have no reason to doubt, to those of the 
ordinary scholar at about forty ; that is, he was a quarter of a century 
in advance of his contemporaries. Besides, from his earliest years he 
had the advantages of personal association with his father’s friends, 
the most vigorous thinkers. of the day— Hume, Bentham, the two 
Austins, M. Say the eminent French economist, Saint Simon, Ricardo, 
Grote, Macaulay, and others of hardly less note. We wish we had the 
space to. examine more in detail the system of education which bore 
such astonishing fruits ; the whole story is well worth the perusal of 
all who have educational interests in charge, and we hope it will not 
be overlooked by them. One might imagine that the immense mass 
of reading and information that the boy was forced to absorb would 
have overlaid his original faculties ; but, on the contrary, the great 
object of the father was to develop his acquisitive and reasoning 
powers, and this he succeeded in doing to a most wonderful extent. 

Besides the education of his early years, Mr. Mill has given us what 
is apparently a very full list of the various authors he has read from 
time to time during his whole life, so that we have abundant material 
for discovering the various intellectual influenccs to which he sub- 
jected himself, and can see in a measure the manner in which his 
peculiar opinions were begotten ; and for those who are desirous of 
tracing what they consider the errors of Mr. Mill to the fountain-head, 
this little manual will be a faithful guide, if they will have the patience 
to follow out its indications. It will lead them through much un- 
familiar ground no doubt, but they will be none the worse for a better 
knowledge of the class of men with whom they have to deal as 
opponents. 

We do not propose to examine into the merits of the social and 
political philosophy of Mr. Mill, or to estimate the value of the 
reforms which he inaugurated or furthered by his writings and Par- 
liamentary speeches. Certainly England is indebted, in whole or in 
part, to him for some manifest improvements in her governmental 
policy, the advantages of which the lapse of time will only make more 
apparent. Of other projects of his, it is too early to pronounce an 
opinion. The two pieces of work upon which he himself perhaps 
placed the highest value, are his attack upon the Hamiltonian doc- 
trine of innate ideas, which:he considers to lie at the root of all 
modern heresjes in mental philosophy, morals and politics, and his 
endeavor in behalf of the poli.ical emancipation of women. 

Towards the.end of his life he advocated two reforms in government 
which we think would unquestionably be improvements if engrafted 
upon the American system :— Minority Representation, and a Legis- 
lative Commission to consist of a small number of highly-trained 
political minds, on whom the task of making new laws should be 
devolved, subject to the amending or rejecting power of Parliament 
—a device which he thought would combine complete popular control 
over public affairs with the greatest attainable perfection of skilled 
agency. . Those who have watched the growth of statute law in the 
hands of our State and National legislatures will be convinced that 
some reform looking to this end is greatly needed. 
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We come now to the religious character and opinions of Mr. Mill, 
so far as they are revealed in this most ingenuous of confessions ; and 
no doubt this is the phase of his ‘personality which will excite the 
greatest interest and curiosity in the majority of readers. What such 
a man thought-and felt upon the subject of the largest intrinsic im- 
portance to mankind cannot be a matter of indifference to any who 
are longing and laboring for the true development of humanity. 
Though so perfectly frank in what he has told us of his “ experience,” 
to use an unfashionable word, his self-revelations have been so meagre 
as to prevent our forming an adequate estimate of his belief and prac- 
tice. But what he has chosen to expose presents, to our mind, a 
spectacle of great sadness. We can form no image of absolute misery 
more graphic than a soul of man consumed with a gnawing intellectual 
and spiritual appetite, roaming the universe in search of satisfying 
food, which he never finds. True, the religious and affectional nature 
of this abnormal man were but feebly developed. His father, who had 
the whole charge of his education during his entire pupilage, was a 
man who, if he ever had any feelings, had killed them by suppression ; 
a man without a known God ; a mortal enemy to Christianity, which 
is pre-eminently the religion of the feelings, but which 4e regarded as 
the very acme of moral enormity. And with his own stoical propen- 
sities he so imbued his son that he never afterwards recovered from 
the chill given to his boyish affections. His (the son’s) analytic facul- 
ties were trained to the highest efficiency, and this still further blighted, 
as he confesses, his emotional nature... In such a man, thus dwarfed 
in his noblest part from very infancy, though his original endowments 
may have been equal to those of others, the deepest spiritual hunger 
and discontent could never arise ; the profound agony that has torn 
other nobler, more symmetric souls, he could never know. But in its 
degree his heart yearned after an object, a satisfying ideal. He found 
it first, as most high-minded young natures do, in a zeal for reform, to 
be effected through legislative and other agencies. But there came a 
period, even in his cold unimpassioned life, when this youthful ideal 
was shattered. And of this period he makes that confession of his 
wretchedness which for zaive self-exposure of the littleness of a soul, 
we have never met anything in our reading to equal. We wish we 
could give the whole of it, it is so characteristic, but our space will 
allow only of short extracts. 


It was [says he] in the autumn of 1826. [He was then twenty years old, and of 
most remarkable precocity of attainment, it will be remembered]. I was in a dull 
state of nerves, such as everybody is occasionally liable to; unsusceptible to 
enjoyment or pleasurable excitement ; one of those moods when what is pleasure at 
other times, becomes insipid or indifferent ; the state, I should think, in which con- 
verts to Methodism usually are when smitten by their first “conviction of sin.” In 
this frame of mind it occurred to me to put the question directly to myself : “‘ Suppose 
that all your objects in life were realised, that all the changes in institutions and 
opinions which he: are looking forward to could be completely effected at this ver 
instant, would this be a great happiness and joy to you?” and an irrepressible self- 
consciousness distinctly answered No!” At this my heart sank within me ; the whole 
foundation on which my life was constructed fell down. All my happiness was to 
be found in the continual pursuit of this end. The end had ceased to charm, and 
how could there ever be again any interest inthe means? I seemed to have nothing 
left to live for... .. The lines in Coleridge’s ‘‘ Dejection””—I was not then ac- 
quainted with them—exactly described my case 
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“A grief without a pang, void, dark and drear, 
A crowsy. stifled, unimpassioned grief, 
Which fiads no natural outlet or relief 
In word, or sigh, or tear.” 


- +e Lf Lhad loved any one sufficiently to make confiding my grief a necessity, I 
should not have been in the condition Iwas. .... Analytic habits may strengthen 
the association between causes and effects, means and ends, but tend altogether to 
weaken those which are, to speak familiarly, a mere matter of feeling. They are 
therefore, I thought, favorable to prudence and clear-sightedness, but a perpetual 
worm at the root of both the passions and of the virtues ; and above all, fearfully under- 
mine all desires and all pleasures which are the effects of association, that is, ac- 
cording to the theory I held, all except the purely physical and organic; of the 
entire insufficiency of which to make life desirable, no one had a stronger conviction 
than I had. These were the laws of human nature, by which, as it seemed to me, I 
had been brought to my present state. All those to whom I looked up were of the 
opinion that the pleasure of sympathy with human beings, and the feelings which 
made the good of others, and especially of mankind on a large scale, the “—s of 
existence, were the greatest and surest sources of happiness. Of the truth of this I 
was convinced, but to know that a feeling would make me happy if I had it, dd not 
give me the feeling. 


This “dry, heavy dejection” lasted for about a year, and recurred 
at intervals, several times. And now, what was the issue of this soul- 
sickness ? 


The cloud gradually drew off and I again enjoyed life. .... The experiences 
of this period led me to adopt a theory of life very unlike that on which I had before 
acted, and having much in common with what, at that time, I certainly had never 
heard of, the anti-self-consciousness theory of Carlyle. I never, indeed, wavered in 
the conviction that happiness is the test of all rules of conduct and the end of life. 
But I now thought that this end was only to be attained by not making it the direct 
end. TZhose only are happy, I thought, who have their minds fixed on some other 
object than their own happiness ; on the happiness of others, on the improvement of 
mankind, even on some art or pursuit, followed not as a means, but as itself an ideal 
end. Aiming thus at something else, they find happiness by the way..... Ask 
yourself whether you are happy, and you cease to beso. The only chance is to treat, 
not happiness, but some end external to it as the purpose of life... . This theory 
now became the basis of my philosophy of life. And J still hold to it as the best 
theory for all those who have but a moderate degree of sensibility and capacity for en- 
joyment, that is, for the great majority of mankind. 

The other important change which my opinions underwent, was that I, for the 
Jirst time, gave a proper place among the prime necessities of human well-being to 
the internal culture of the individual. I ceased to attach almost exclusive im- 
een to the ordering of outward circumstances and the training of the human 

ing for speculation and action. 


Following out this latter view, he took a vigorous.course of poetry, 
especially of Wordsworth, to cultivate his neglected emotional nature. 
And after this episode we hear nothing more of his religious experi- 
ence, if we may call it so, except where towards the latter part of the 
book he takes occasion to affirm of Christianity that he holds it to be 
“profoundly immoral.” We have emphasised some passages in this 
confession which seem to us to exhibit a peculiar aiveté, as well as 
remarkable spiritual immaturity in one intellectually so advanced. 
His device for ministering to his “mind diseased” by taking large 
doses of poetry has a most tragic humor in it. 

We do not intend here to enter upon any vindication of Christianity 
against the strictures of Mr. Mill, but we would like to ask his dis- 
ciples wherein his religion, as a hypothesis—for of course from his 
standpoint it can be nothing more—is an improvement upon the 
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Christian hypothesis, and wherein it is more verifiable. We would 
also like to know what is its probable capacity for moving the masses. 
Such a theory might afford a half-satisfaction to philosophers who 
have spent their lives in research and meditation, but what shall we 
provide for the millions who have not grown up to that high estate? 
The case would appear more hopeful for Mill-ism if its founder could 
only convince his fellow-philosophers of the truth of his system ; but 
each of them, as it appears, has a better religion of his own. We 
would also call attention to the sensations of Mr. Mill at the 
critical period of his life above described, which, unimpassioned as 
they necessarily were in such a stunted soul, were such as the Chris- 
tian religion professes to cure ; with what efficacy can only be deter- 
mined by those who truly come under the influence of its principles. 
In his doctrines of self-forgetfulness in the pursuit of the happiness of 
others, and of the internal culture of the individual, he verges very 
closely upon the abhorred teachings of Christ. In this connection we 
will quote as pertinent a short passage from an eminent modern 
writer, who has probably meditated more profoundly than Mr. Mill 
on this subject: “When we consider what Christ considered a 
healthy condition of the mind to be, we do not find him in agreement 
with philosophers. The law-making power, which, raised to predomi- 
nance, issues in an unerring tact or instinct of right action, was differ- 
ently conceived by him and by them. They placed it in reason, and 
régarded passion as the antagonistic power which must be coerced 
and controlled by it. Christ also considers it necessary to control 
the passions, but he places them under the dominion, not of reason, 
but of a new and more powerful passion, The healthy mind of the 
philosophers is in a composed, tranquil, and impartial state: the 
healthy mind of Christ is in an elevated and enthusiastic state. Both 
are exempt from perturbation and unsteadiness, but the one by being 
immovably fixed, the other by being always powerfully attracted in 
one direction.” 

Mr. Mill has a numerous following of ardent young men in England 
and this country, who, in violent revolt against the slovenly and super- 
ficial habits of thought which prevail extensively within the Christian 
church, have drunk deeply of the new wine of his closely reasoned 
philosophy, and in their fresh enthusiasm are in danger of over- 
looking the defects both in his system of thought and in his character. 
Mr. Mill is, by his own confession, a monstrosity—though a very noble 
one, we admit. There is not that in him to which the whole world is 
kin, What he spins from his analytic brain, divorced from a soul, 
can never satisfy the heart of humanity — and humanity has a heart. 
Christianity,.as we know it, is not an unalloyed good ; but with all its 
earth-born imperfections, it has a kernel which has given peace where- 
ever it has been tasted. Nor has it yet ceased to satisfy the nations: 
it never was so much.a power in the earth as it is to-day ; it has ad- 
justed itself ‘to every form of civilisation, and every new development 
of science. The husks which men in their blindness and folly have 
wrapped around it fall constantly away, and to every succeeding gen- 
eration its pure ideal, towering high above attainment, shines with a 
serener, holier licht. Wherever the conception came from, whether 
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from Deity or from the myth-weaving folk of an earlier time, it is the 
noblest the human mind has ever yet received or formed. This is a 
transition age, it is truly said ; but it is a transition, we firmly believe 
from every indication, from a low, contentious, anthropomorphic and 
superstitious form of Christianity to a purer and more spiritual form. 

Of Mr. Mill’s domestic and public life very little is recorded in his 
biography. He was indeed a thinker, and little else. His Parlia- 
mentary career was a short and not a very satisfactory one. The 
only person he ever loved, or who ever loved him, appears to have 
been his wife, with whom it seems he was on the terms of the closest 
intimacy during the life-time of her first husband, often living and 
travelling alone with her. After her death he bought a place near 
her tomb in the’ vicinity of Avignon, where he spent six months 
annually. He lavishes upon her memory the most extravagant lan- 
guage of devotion. But somehow, when Mr. Mill talks of love, we 
have a cold shiver. A man who took quite late in life to poetry to 
galvanise his heart, which had been killed by analysis and philosophy, 
could hardly have been capable of a very profound passion. 

L. T. 





Mirtio. A Provencal Poem. By Frédéric Mistral. Translated by 
Harriet W. Preston. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


WHEN in the name of ‘Religion, Simon of Montfort and King 
Louis of France crushed the Counts of Toulouse and laid waste 
Provence with steel and fire, they little cared that they destroyed a 
whole literature, indeed half the new literature of Europe. For in 
the twelfth century the world seemed to awaken from a long and 
dreary sleep, a sleep much troubled with nightmares, and discovered 
to its astonishment and delight that the sun shone, that flowers were 
blossoming, birds singing, and maidens fair. In the rapture of this 
discovery it burst into song, partly in the liquid tones of Southern 
Gaul, and partly in the more masculine tongue of South Germany. 
Critics still dispute which was the sweeter song ; but we may say that 
the Provencal had more simplicity, more passion, more abandon ; the 
Swabian more art, more worldly wisdom and more restraint. 

The German poetry grew and flourished ; but to the Provengal the 
axe was rudely laid in its first blossoming-time, and nothing but an 
unsightly stump left. For the heretics of Toulouse were not only 
slaughtered, but they were anathematised ; and the curse seemed to 
cling to the very language, which, from being the flower of speech of 
all South Europe, came to be regarded as a coarse jargon, only fit to 
embody the rude ditty of the fisherman, or the vulgar ballad of the 
stroller. 

Yet in our own time a green and vigorous shoot has sprung up 
from this stump, in the revival of Provengal poetry by Jasmin, the 
hair-dresser, Roumanille, the gardener’s son, and now by Mistral and 
others. The new Provengal poetry, like the old, is of love, but pure, 
simple, tender. No sweeter, more innocent, more child-like idyll can 
be found than this of Mirdéio and Vincen. It is pleasant to compare 
it with Hermann and Dorothea,.a blossom of the other stem. In that 
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we see how far the German had come, through Reformations, Eighty 
Years War, and Thirty Years War. His lover is a young wrth and 
biirger above all, and in his tenderness niost thinks of his love as one 
who will be a wise, good and gentle Aaushdlterin, under whose thrift 
and care all things will prosper and be at peace. But the Provengal 
takes up his theme almost as the troubadour had left it: there is no 
thought of prudence, of worldly-wisdom, of the future, in his lovers: 
Miréio, the rich farmer’s daughter, and Vincen, the poor basket- 
maker’s son, love as the birds love, because both are young, and each 
has found the other good and fair. 

The whole poem is a gallery of pictures of rural life and scenery, 
in a land golden with sunshine, murmurous with bees, vocal with 
birds, fragrant with flowers and sweet wild spices. Here is an ex- 
tract: Miréio has disappeared, and her father sends the “cup-bearer” 
(the man who carries drink and refreshment to those at work) out to 
all his fields to summon the men. 


Then, fleeter than a goat, the faithful man 
O’er stony fallow and red clover ran, 
Threaded holm-oaks on long declivities, 
Leaped o’er the roads along the base of these, 
And now already scents the sweet perfume 

Of new-mown hay, and the blue-tufted bloom 


Of tall lucerne descries ; and presently 

The measured sweep of the long scythes hears he, 
And lusty mowers bending in a row 

Beholds, and grass by the long stecl laid low 

In verdant swaths —ever a pleasant sight — 

And children and young maidens, with delight 


Raking the hay and in cocks piling it; 

While crickets that before the mowers fit, 

Hark to their singing. Also, farther on, 

An ash-wood cart by two white oxen drawn, 
Heaped with cured grass, where a skilled wagoner 
Doth, by huge armfuls, high and higher rear 


The forage round his waist, till it conceals 

The rails, the cart-beams, and the very wheels ; 

And, when the cart moves on, with the hay trailin«, 

It seems like some unwieldy vessel sailing. 

But now the loader rises, and descries 

The runner, and “Hold, men! there’s trouble!” cries ; 


And cartman’s aids, who in great forkfuls carry 
To him the hay, now for a moment tarry 

And wipe their streaming brows; and mowers rest 
The scythe-back carefully upon the breast, 

And he the edge, as they the plain explore 
That Phoebus wings his burning arrows o’er. 


* * * * * * * 


Then the stout runner, fleeter than the goats, 
Dashed through the pieces waving with wild-oats, 
Fosses o’erleaped with meadow-flowers bright, 

And in great yellow wheat-fields passed from sight, 
Where reapers forty, sickle each in hand, 

Like a devouring fire fall on the land, 
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And strip her mantle green and odorous 

From off her breast, and ever gaining thus 

As wolves gain on their prey, rob, hour by hour, 
Earth of her gold, and summer of her flower ; 
While in the wake of each, in ordered line, 
Falls the loose grain, like tendrils of the vine, 


And the sheaf-binders, ever on the watch, 

The dropping wheat in handfuls deftly catch, 
And underneath the arm the same bestow 

Until, so gathering, they have enow; 

When, pressing with the knee, they tightly bind, 
And lastly fling the perfect sheaf behind. 


Twinkle the sickles keen like swarming bees, 
Or laughing ripple upon sunny seas 

Where flounders are at play. Erect and tall, 
With rough beards bent, in heaps pyramidal 
The sheaves by hundreds rise. The plain afar 
Shows like a tented camp in days of war. 


And here, with gleanings falling from hez fingers, 
Full many a merry gleaner strays and lingers ; 
Or, in the warm lea of the stacks of corn, 

Or ’mid the canes drops languidly, o’erborne 

By some long look, that e’en bewilders her, 
Because Love also is a harvester. 


Several pretty songs, and some very naive superstitions and legends, 
are interwoven into the story, still further heightening its child-like 
simplicity ; yet artless as it is, and lively as it is at times, it is, as the 
translator says, “invariably nod/.” 

The accuracy of the translation we are not competent to judge, but 
in all other respects it is admirable. The quaint and simple style 
chosen is perfectly in harmony with the work, and has an artless 
character of versification and language that reminds us cf Chaucer. 





Grammar of Painting and Engraving. From the French of Charles 
Blanc. Translated by Kate Newell Doggett. New York: Hurd 
& Houghton. 


TuIs is too superb a volume in its mechanical execution to bear so 
unpretending a title as M.-Blanc has chosen for it, as in its original 
dress it presents much the same appearance as it does in translation, 
being very rich in illustrative designs. And yet it is in truth just 
what its author styles it—a book of elements “for the France of the 
nineteenth century, which, while presenting the incredible anomaly 
of an intellectual nation that professes to adore Art, knows not its 
principles, its language, its history, its veritable dignity.” The trans- 
lator adds, truly enough, that if this can be averred of France, where, 
in the large towns at least, there are art-creations everywhere acces- 
sible to the eye of the masses, how much more severely may it be 
asserted of a country in which its educated men and women are igno- 
rant of the very A BC of Art, and cannot discriminate between a 
good picture and a bad one. In his Preface M. Blanc relates how 
he came to think of writing his Grammaire. Dining one day with the 
dignitaries of one of the largest cities in France, he was shocked, 
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when the conversation turned upon the Arts, to hear the enunciation 
of such false principles as “made him shiver.” One of the most 
eminent men present, somewhat ashamed of the ignorance confessed, 
asked if there were not some book that would teach such simple 
principles as it was incumbent on all to know. M. Blanc replied that 
he knew of none he could recommend ; and this set him to thinking 
of the propriety of preparing something to meet such a demand. 
Hence his Grammaire des Arts du Dessin. 

His first object, he tells us, has been to make his teachings 
“inexorably clear” ; and a careful reading of his lucid, beautifully 
concise and absolutely intelligible chapters, in which one is led on 
step by step through the easiest gradations to a final acquaintance 
with the abstrusest principles of Art, results in the opinion that M. 
Blanc has fully attained his end. He even succeeds in making his 
introductory pages, in which he treats very simply of the expression 
of Painting, its aims, its limits, its typical truth, its appliances, and 
its various methods, very entertaining even to the reader who has 
never mastered a single technicality of the art. His chapter on Per- 
spective seems to us very admirable ; and as we once sat under the 
instructions of a most skilful English master of perspective, who 
tormented us for months together with his geometric way of teaching 
it, this simpler style of setting it before the learner specially com- 
mended itself to us. His lessons on Color are very definite and clear. 
We think old Uccello, who re-discovered the lost perspective laws 
known to the ancients, would have stood on one foot half the night, 
as he used to do (according to Vasari), poring over M. Blanc’s 
succinct statements could they have been placed before him, still 
humming to himself “Dole prospettiva/” and Titian would not have 
disdained to read what he has written about the “optical beauty of 
thought.” 

His explanations of the arrangement and composition of a picture, 
of chiar’oscuro, of complementary colors, of touch, are all so stripped 
of technicalities, so free from art-cant, that the simplest understanding 
might take them in. In the course of his instructions, M. Blanc 
makes fine use of the most celebrated works of old and modern 
artists, points out supreme excellences and indicates failures, thus 
educating by his illustrations the eye of his reader as well as his mind. 

It must certainly be accepted as proof of a growing sense of the 
art-sentiment in our country that its publishers have felt themselves 
warranted in putting forth this rich volume. Its getting-up is excep- 
tionally fine: thick cream-tinted paper, broad, generous margin, well- 
leaded text, clear-cut illustration and very handsome binding render 
M. Blanc’s Grammaire one of the most attractive works recently 
issued by those American Elzevirs, the Hurd and Houghton firm. 

MARGARET J. PRESTON. 





The Old Masters and their Pictures. By Sarah Tytler. Boston: 
Roberts Bros. 


In this exceedingly handy volume, which begins with Giotto and 
ends with Kneller, and its companion, Modern Painters and their 
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Paintings, which reaches from Thornhill to the painters now living, 
the author has furnished a work not only very convenient for refer- 
ence, but extremely pleasant to read. Without going too minutely into 
details, or too deeply into technicalities, she gives, beside the dates 
of each painter’s life, an account of his greatest works, their peculiar 
characteristics and place in art, and interesting anecdotes or other 
particulars of his life, together with frequent extracts from criticisms 
of high authority. 

We know of no work from which a reader can so quickly and easily 
acquire a correct general impression of the history of painting, with 
some impression of each of its great masters. In the second volume 
due space is given to American painters, and appreciative notices of 
many of their works. 





Threads of Fate. By Lillian Rozell Messenger. Washington, D. C. 


THERE are many persons of delicate susceptibilities, passionate 
admiration for beauty in every form, quick and keen sympathies — 
what we call the poetic temperament, in short, who, whenever their 
feelings are moved, turn instinctively to give them expression in 
verse. We do not find that they reach to hitherto unknown heights 
or depths, give emotion a new expression, or strike out new forms of 
beauty ; they touch, and often not unskilfully, those chords of feeling 
that are common to all, and perhaps are more fully in sympathy with 
the better nature of a great part of the public than those more highly- 
gifted poets who would fain lead us to loftier heights. 

And so we would gladly say a kind word for the book before us, in 
which there is much good and genuine feeling, no little poetic fancy, 
and everywhere evidence of a gentle, sensitive, womanly nature. It 
would be a hard heart that in our dry and prosaic age would cut off 
all these little rills of song because they are not broad rivers or 
rushing torrents. Tiny as they are, they glide imperceptibly through 
many fields, and the herbage is the greener for them, and the small 
meadow-flowers the brighter. 





Waldfried, a Novel. By Bérthold Auerbach. Translated by Simon 
Adler Stern. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


Wuen a German does set about being dull and diffuse, he has a 
supernatural success that no less favored mortal can attain. And 
when a writer like Auerbach, whose one faculty is that of delicate 
miniature-painting of the idyllic sort, is fired with the ambition to 
produce a grand heroic work of the Zendenz species, in which the 
grandeur and glories of Prussia, and the splendid destinies of United 
Germany under the fatherly care of “the great and glorious Emperor” 
and Bismarck shall be fitly sung, in which he shall be political and 
psychological and military and patriotic and skeptical, shal! be strong 
as Spielhagen and delicate as Erckmann-Chatrian, the result is— 
what the reader can best discover for himself by reading the five 
hundred and fourteen beautifully printed pages of Waddfried. 
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THE GREEN TABLE. 





AS it is a matter of concern to every Marylander, or at least to every 
one who has the welfare of his State at heart, that the great Uni- 
versity to be established among us, by the munificence of a private citizen, 
shall be so organised as to confer the greatest benefits upon the State, and 
do the most ample justice to the designs of its founder, we have read with 
much interest Dr. center's Inaugural Address before the University of 
Aberdeen, in which he lays down with great clearness the true place and 
functions of a University. 

It is a great mistake to look upon a University as a mere aggregation of 
colleges, with no other duty than to receive freshmen and turn out gradu- 
ates. A true University should be the centre and focus of the highest 
culture of the State, having each department filled by the best representa- 
tives the State can offer. Nor are the Professors only a higher kind of 
schoolmasters. The schoolmaster’s business is to teach—to bring, by 
whatever methods he has found efficacious, the minds of youth to a certain 
point of knowledge, and a certain state of recipiency. The duty of the 
Professor —so far as he is a teacher of youth—is to present to these 
minds, thus prepared and receptive, in such order and way as he thinks 
best, the whole scope of his particular branch of culture. The teacher 
relies upon system and drill, compelling his pupils to walk a certain road ; 
the Professor relies upon conviction and sympathy, the clearness of pre- 
sentation that convinces the intellect, and the enthusiasm for his subject 
that kindles the feelings of his hearers. 

But the duties of the Professors are not confined to the lecture-room. 
Representing, as they should, the highest culture of the State, they should 
keep themselves ex rapport with the highest culture elsewhere ; should 
keep abreast of the movement of thought and discovery, and should them- 
selves (where the subject allows it) be original investigators, contributing 
their quota of new knowledge to the age. Particularly is this desirable in 
Science ; and here, fortunately, an American University has a great advan- 
tage over an English one. There being no State Church, a State Univer- 
sity can have no Faculty of Theology. Not that Theology is not a most 
legitimate study, but as it specially belongs to candidates for the ministry, 
their wants are well supplied by the various denominational colleges. 

The absence of the Theological Faculty allows room for more promin- 
ence to be given to Physical Science, without over-multiplying the chairs. 
No one in this country and time will deny the immense importance of 
scientific knowledge, or the growing interest in it; and therefore it should 
have, in such a University, not mercly recognition, but representation 
commensurate with its importance. 

In Germany the universities, though lacking the opulent endowments of 
Oxford or Cambridge, have exercised a fxr more important influence than 
the latter, from a more intelligent conception of their functions, They are 
not merely high colleges for youth, but foci whence culture radiates to the 
whole people. To the English mind, a Professor without a class would be 
an irreconcilable anomaly ; and yet that Professor, by his studies and their 
fruits as embodied in his writings, may be teaching the world, and con- 
ferring lustre on the institution which claims him as her own. 

How far these iceas may be practicable in the University to be founded 
here, or how far they may seem reasonable to those who have it in charge, 
we can not say. Lut we have no doubt that they will endeavor so to 
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organise the institution that it will approach as nearly as their limitations 
allow, to the ideal of a university which shall represent the highest intel- 
lectual culture of the State. 


/ 


WILLIAM BOSWELL SELDEN, 
Lieutenant Engineer Corps C.S.A., Roanoke Island, N. C., February 8, 1862. 
I would that I a fitting wreath could twine, 
Or from my cypressed lyre could wake a strain 
Worthy of thee whom in our hearts we shrine, 
The first among thy ancient city’s slain! 


In night whose shadows deepen with the years, 
A golden light, thy memory lingers yet, 
Thy name yet dims fond household eyes with tears. 
With wing to dare and reach the noblest height, 
A lofty spirit blending strength with grace, 
Stricken while soaring in thy sunward flight ; 
In life’s Olympic foremost in the race, 
Smitten, alas! the goal and crown in sight, 
The flush of victory upon thy face! 
Norfolk, Va. Ss. 


A CORRESPONDENT sends us the following anecdote:—“In 1859 a 
conversation occurred between Jefferson Davis, Bishop Leonidas Polk, 
and an eminent merchant of New Orleans, in which the question arose, 
what was the real want of the South. The merchant said, a Southern 
Bourse, financial independence of the North, Southern manufactories, 
and control of our cotton mart. Bishop Polk said, more schools, more 
colleges, and a great Southern University. Mr. Davis said, military 
organisation and the manufacture of arms. 

“These differing views suggested to the Rev. Dr. Lord, of ““icksburg, 
the theme of an anniversary poem read before the O#K Society of the 
University of Alabama. In this poem the author compares the South to 
Italy, which at that time was under the military rule of Austria, and by a 
sort of foreboding, which was singular enough at that time, advises her 
how to act if she should ever be reduced to a like subjection. The lines 
are— 

“And thou, her sister clime, fair, fervid South— 
She, weak with age, thou, mighty in thy youth— 
My country! should the spoiler’s hand on thee 
Be ever placed, and Northern tyranny 
Load thee, like ‘her, with fetters, wouldst thou still 
Preserve untouched the indomitable will, 

And the free soul tht scorns to yield consent 

T» slavish creccs and maxims — crushed, not bent, 
Oppressed, but not degraded —write in brass 

Her old heroic Icsson ; let it pass 

Into thy spirit; and whate’er the State 

Be doomed to suffer, Man will still be great, 

And still may hope some future age will see 

A righted South—a happier Italy. 
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Although thy sun ere noon in darkness set, | 
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All English Branches, Latin, Greek, Ger- — amounting to $1.00 as we would to one amount- 

man and French are taught. The number of 

pupilslimited, Thesituation highand healthy, 

and inan excellent neighborhood —two miles . 

“7 > RT r Waa i spe 

North of Baltimore, near the York Passenger rURNBL LL BRO HERS, 

Railway. The best references given. For Cir- 
culars, &c., address 


ing to 3100,00. 


Importers, Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers, 
R. M. JOHNSTON, No. 8 N. CHARLES STREET, 


Pen Lucy, Waverly, Baltimore Co., Md. BALTIMORE, MD. 


THOs. J. IRVING & CO. 


(Late Burton & Irving,) 


168 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md. 


THE ELLIPTIC YOKE SHIRT, (. 


The only Pattern insuring a Perfect Fit to all Forms. 


30,000 Customers already titted, and we are now filling orders at| 
the rate of 2,400 Dozen annually. 


SAMPLE SHIRTS MADE ON APPROVAL. 


We append the names of the following gentlemen, who with hundreds of 
others, have entrusted us with their orders: 
Hon. A. H. STEPHENS, Geor uige ROBINSON, Annapolis, Md. Prot. ELSON, Atinapolis, Md 
« G. W SANDS. Ellicott City, ‘Nra. Hon. H. W. ARCHER, Maryland ). B. DANGERFIELD. 
Col. E. ¢ “DAWSON, Georgia. A. J. ay KERMAN Alexandria, Va. 
” i. M.JOUNSTON, a U Att'y, W: ishington, D. C. Col. . DeJARNETTE, 
* E. R. DORSEY, C oes via > Rev. J . “BONNE LL, Macon, Ga. Georgetown, D. C 
Dr. GEO. C. COOPER, S. At . J. W. J c. “xan tria, Va ! IMPIE, Wilmington, N. C 
Pon ~ re J. B. Ci y -F iyetteville, N.C. j . ANDL AN, Wheelir 
Ben. JOSH A HILL, Georgi ’ . CLAL _Ellicott City. Md. Hon A. HARDING, Danvil y. 
A. SOULLARD, Savannah, Prof. J.M. DASHILE »LL, Annapolis, Md. IERN DON, Frederic ksburg,Va. 


-2weeer 


Directions for Measuring. 
Measure size of neck—size round the breast—size round the waist—length of sleeve from between tne 
shoulders or spinal colump +o the end of wrist-band, holding the arm horizontally, and bending the elbow 
Say what kind of collar, wrist-band, and bosom. Wor Studs or Buttons. State if a tall or stout tigure, 


WHRDDING OVUTHrITs. 


Orders for GLOVES, TIES and UNDERWEAR, in any quantity, however small, promptly attended to, 


Goods forwarded, with bill. 0. D., by Express, to any part of the Country. 








2 Birthday & Wedding Gifts TURNBULL BROTHERS 


Give personal and prompt attention to fill- 
ing, on the lowest possible terms, orders for 
American and Foreign Books of every descrip- 
tion, either for entire libraries or single vol- 
umes. 

We make a specialty of importing. books, 
and have such facilities as enable us to offer 
liberal inducements to Public and College 
Libraries, Students, Clergymen, Lawyers 
and Physicians, 

Our Stock of. Miscellaneous Books is very 
complete, and orders by mail will be 
promptly and satisfactorily filled. 


»* £ y, > 2, - , ) rfc 
Our immense stock offers unusual opportuni- eler ant Hale INH, ome aye mgt 
ties for selection. ALL SIZES and STYLES 
can be seen, from the TOY BOX to the large ceipt of 3 cent stamp. 
one in piano style, playing over 100 tunes. We give as careful attention to an order 


tiop, in great variety, Samples sent on re- 


Orders by Letter Carefully and Promptly Filled, amounting to $1.09 as we would to one 
MUSICAL BOXES CAREFULLY REPAIRED, *™ounting to $100.00 
MN, hy PAILLARD & Co. TURNBULL BROTHERS, 


luaporters, Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers 
p ’ 


Manufacturers and Importers, 


680 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, No. 8 N. CHARLES S8T., 


Send postage stamp for circular, BALTIMORE, MD. 





WM. _KNABE & CO. 





GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 
PIANO FORTES, 


No. 350 W. Baltimore Street, and 1, 3,5 & 7 N. Eutaw Street, Baltimore, 


<+O-e 


Fifty Gold and Silver Medals received, (the highest awards,) in competition with the 
best manufacturers in the country. EVERY INSTRUMENT GUARANTEED FOR 
FIVE YEARS. 

A large assortment of PARLOR ORGANS of the most celebrated makes, 
constantly on hand. 


























